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^ince Dr! Sidney M'arlancl,;iv^ U.S. 
.Ccmimissior^er of Education, ^nitiallj^ 
encouraged the infusion of career 
education into thp American 
educauon mamstream, tliere have 
been varying dcgi'ees.otr con fusion 
relativ£/io the definition aniJ^ meaning 
of carc*ef ediicatioir^n^ its polehftal 
role in the local sdiools. I'he 
iin^ering skepticism of career 
ed/ication apj[>ears^to heaedining 
iiow, howeVer, as this ianovative 
(oncejpt is iinpleniented <an(i 
integratetl into .school curriculums., 
Increasingly, jniblic sdiool cthuators • 
are searcHihg for better meifiods and 
le(fniil|U(y> of preparing indKiduafs, 
fu* <{airsfying life roles and careers.' 

Profc^sioiud organi/atil)ns sudi i»s 
the National F.ducat,ion' Ass<*(iatji>*r'^- 
anj the American Vocational 
AssociaticHi^ fiave enclc;r*secl ifie career 
c'ducation.movnynent and presenjly 
are advocating its cohtiiuied 
expansion. FaX'Ori|f)le responses fiave 
ccmie also from organ i/ecl lai)or tlie j 
U.S. C^hamber of Commerce, a/id 
other sup[M)rters of cpiality cfduc atic)n. 

I eacher-educ ation institutions fiave ^ 
viewed the immediate caVeer 
^c^lucation movement witfi interest, 
and tnany fiave initlatecl significant . 
cffanges in tfieir programs lc>r the 
preparati4)n of ecuicational pers^^nneL 
Ayhether tfic<se institutions sfiould 
undcTwrire the advocacy^ 
commitment in temls of mcmey, 
staff, and facilities is stdl a matter 
for debate. HoweVcr, emergence of 
the ciireer educarion cc)ncept and'itri. 
many i^ajnifications has unleasecl a- 
con f licence of forces focusing on an 
educational x:oncept whicli teacher 
education should examine closely. 

.\lth6ugh career education still is 
in a state of development and stil| 
is consideretl a controversial issue by 
many teacher educators, it lias 
tlev^loped gr^sJr roots support in , 
business, industry, labor, and scliools 
in every state in tlie nation., Without 
(juestion,* car^ education now is 
looked upon by m&wy-isducation 
leaders as a mechknism for 



-S^^ucational reform. Career education 
stronger today than yesterday, 
and^all indicatrons reveal tliat it, will, 

- He stronger tomorrow than' it is today. 
Still, it IS quite apparent that this . 

^significant edtlcational movement 
cannot residt in lofig-term change, 
and might (K>ssibly flounder, unless 
it is ^nclersiood, accepted, anjl even 
pftmmtetl i>j teacher echicaticnT. 

The ^irgent need at tTii§ tinie, 
for tocher e^uca^tors to make a 
amcentnited and cohegA'e effort to 
understand, the philosBpfiical * 
foundation^ rlitionale, an^l irnplied^ 
responsiWlifl^s of teacfier educajtion . 

_ instituUons. Uop>efully» tfid Nationals 
C*areer Kducation Workshop.s, 
sponsored joi^itlj by the O'.S.-Office 
ofi. Educatiort and (iklahonia Stafet 
Ikiiversity, jiaVe hcjlped to chart a 
new sense 'vf direction in American 

/teac her education. U is, hoped also 
fliat tfiese workshops liave stimulated 
teac hi6r educators to \nvestigat(? mcJre . 

.^thorougfily *the c'areer educ ation 
concepr and t6 pefpetiiate the kintf 
of changes tiec'esslir^ tc^ develop life 

, relevance in*Ani^rit.ni educalicHu/ 
jriie procec*dings herein "Jp^e a 
summatwMi of -works!) op devcflopments 
and'activilie^. It is^rlie opinjpn of 
tlie sponsors tliat infonnatjon 
prc^entecl at the worksliop ^an 1k! 
Used by |)articipants and oilier 
interestecl pj^riies to furtfier the ~g 
undetstahcling and infusion of careef 
education intcj, public schools as 
wqll as-teaclier educaticm curricula. , 

Workshop; Summaify 

Career education is,^ in every 
-conceivable sense, a response to 
concerns ^r tl^e inclividual and for ^ 
tfie ecjuallty o£ opportunities in the 
Wofld of work. It is^eccknipg rnore . 
evident tliat^ what lias' been missing 
jin much of jXmerican^ed-ucation 4s 
accurate apcl adequate occupational 
infomfation; career guidance, an"d 
Ciccupattonal education. Since 
C6i;nmissioner Marland's move 
toward infusing career educatibji 
Jfnto the mainstream of Ainerican 
education, there lias been a .wide 
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acceptaru e and Jritcgtation of ihe^ 
caxicept iiU() various ciirritiila. 
Material ha Vc bt*en prodiKcd in 
*largc (J u acuity and workshops and 
conferences of various types iiave been 
conducted for classroom* teadiers. 
However, little li^is been do^fe U), 
make prospective teahen& in- preservice 
tfacUer <jducation fjrogranis aware of 
iheronrppr As a result^ mduddual, . 
school systems \vhich ( hoose to 
impleinent career edy cation must 
make spec ial arfan^einents to 
provide in-servke training for new 
teachers ho that they can function, ^ 
•within the sc hool's philosophical ^ 
framework. ' • - 

Re,*ali/ing the need for knitiership 
in teacher-education institutionf^^ 
IJ.SOE officials delegated monies to 
Oklahoma State University U)r 
(ondu( ting national workships with 
the'^^pl4rjx)se-()f: 

(Seating greater awareness and 
• tinderitanding amon^ teacher • 
educators of the career eductltion 
concept and tir> coiuentrate on 
^ methods by which c areer 'education 
can be integrated into preservice'^ 
teacher education curricula. 

*rh^ ultimate goal of the workshops 
was to prQvide avsistarue to 
institutions of higher learning and 
pmvide an qppartiinity for tliem to* 
consider orienting theiV teacher. 
c*ducation -prcij^ams ^such tijat new 
teachers entering the education 

f>rofessic)n wofTrobb j)repared to^^^- 
unc tion satisfac torily ia the career 
edlbc^aition framework without 
exj^iided training.* ^ * • ^ 

Rationale * 

Focus c)f thd* workshops centered 
on the conceptual foundation of 
career education ami the implications 
for educational personnel 
development. 1 ne Career Educ^t^on 
Workshops were funded by the 
U..S. Office of Education under ^ 
provisions of the Educational • 
Professional Development Act, 
Oklahom'a State University's College > 
of EducatioriHvas awardea a'^contract 
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to conduc t theVorkshops with tlie ' 
idea that leadership peponilel-in/^ 
teacher eclucation might' formulSite 
methods for implementing- c^e^i*?^ 
educatimi in teacl(ep education 
cairricula and provide additional , 
: leadership for the public^schciol ^ 
movement. « 

ihe Acth^ity * - 

, " It was ^a'^eejd Hy U.S. Office of 
• E^ducation officials and QKlahoipa 
.State University that -the workshops 
couUl have their greatest impact b^ 
• involving apjiroximj^ely 1()0 

participants per workshop. Initial 
, plans called for contacting and^ 

soliciting the attem%tue of 
I approximately 500 teacher educators. 
In a)peration with U.SOE officials, 
the amtracting institution originally 
^ selec ted fifty-two teacher educatioti 
in.stitutions. This was later exp^ded 
to sixty-nine as it becarnfc apparent 
that sufficient funds were available. ' 

The follcJwing criteria were used 
in the selection of participating 
insfijiutions. . 

(1) Each state' must have at least 
one institution represented. 

(2) 'Tlie institution must haAC, ^ 
pre-service y^ining^in^the aiea of 

f leme'ntary' Education, .Secondary 
ducation. Educatic^nal * 
A c 1 m i n i s t r a t i oil , > V c )ca t i cm al 
Education, Guidan<;e and Counseling, 
Indwstrial Arts feclii(?ation, and 
- licime Economics Education. " 

(3) All>nsti)ut;ons with EPDA, 
Part Rx?scction 4, r>52 programs must 
be included. ' • 

Tn the case of ,twp or more 
institutions in a single state meeting 
these criteria, the institutipn having 
the highest number c^f graduating 
teachers would be selected. 

Initial contact was made by 
uestionnanie in which the dean of 
i]\e College of gcftjcatipn of the 
eligible institutionsWas askecl^to 
indicate his institutiof^s's stag» of 
development in career education and 
if his instjXution would participate if 
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invited. The results .of the 
(juestionnaire indicated that the 
Institution? were at variobi^ stjiges 
of development in career education ' 
and that all ihose centa<:ied were ^ 
interesietl in participating in the * , 
plann&li workshops. 

Approximately eight weeks later, 
a*i rnvitation \vas mailed to the dean 
iA the College of Educatiori . 
requiesting that he ^elcet seven faculty 
member^i from liie staietl. disciplinjr 
areas to attend l*lie W)rkslu)p. In ■ 
'.most tas(E?s, the dean of the CJollege of 
lulucation attended the Career 
lujucaticm VVotksfiops along with the 
seven facult^y inein!)ei'« he nominated. 
Travel expenses to and. f/om the , 
wprkshop>, and hon^>ing and 
* suhsisten(,e allowances were paid for 
all invited participants. 

I fie agenda was dc*signcxl to meet 
^ tfie foflowing two objec tivc*st The 
first wals to (orinnission nationally 
re(()gni/etl leaders in (ureer education 
to rclVite to paiticipants Uieif 
progrilxsis of the movement and ^he 
imwrtcntions for teacfier education. 
The second of)jective was to provide 
o|K>rtunfties. for the participants to 
convene in small* groups of their 
discipline area to discuss the - 
" philosopfiical foutidaticms of c areer 
education and to review ;)nU examine 
various procedures for infusing 
caccxn* education into the teaclier 
education C urriculum. Recognized ■ 
leaders of career education were . 



selectetl tV) facilitate activities of the 
smaH groups. 'Hic^^e personnel dVere 
selecteci'in cooperation v{ith USOE ' ' 
on the basis ^f publiciitions and' " 
involvement 'in^ the movenieat. 

A tcital of r)()7 participants, 
representin[j'()9. teachers edijcation 
institutions were' involved in the 
workshops. Ah designatec^ slate 
c:()C)rcliriatc)rs of c arc*er ^duc^tion were 
invitc*d to attencf at the expense of 
their own budgets, aa^ 26 of'Elie 
statlvccjordinators did attend anct 
partic ij)ate. . . 

^ Workshop A^en^ia 

(';onsicle^a^^le tin>e and .effort was 
c^xpencfed in developing tlie 
Workshop agenda. (College of 
Kchigution cleans, teacher educators, 
U.S. Offic e W Education perscmnel, 
and other interested parties were 
consulted- and asked to rc*spond io"^ 
Vdrioiii.s elements of tlie agenda. In 
addition, a pliinnipg corjiniittee , 
ref)r eventing these* same areas met for 
trie clay in Washington, D. C to 
iinaTi/e tfie agenda and develop 
worksfiop. strategies, . The ovcT-riding 
goal of tfie -agenda design was to 
*j>reseat it general overview of recent 
thinking and development in career 
etlucatfon followed by srnali informal 
groups ^to ccHicentrate on methods 
' application. The attached agenda 
frorti one of Nie worksliops is similar 
to tfie other 1wo> . 
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NATtONAL CAREER EDUCA^r^ WORKSHOP 
APRIL 30, MAY 1 qnd 2 

HOTEL UTAM 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 



Tu«sday, April 2% 1975 

3:pO p.m. RegiotrtJtion • 
' .f ' • Hoat: Dr. Gbr5^ Gimnn 

^ f Oklahoma State Dniverslty 

■'j * Ma. 'Tejc$aa Conner ^ 

^ Oklahoma Staie Univorsity 

8>9 p.m. pet Acquainted Session 



Wednesday, April 30, 1975 
8:00 a.m. Registration 

0 45 a.m.' ' 



Mezzanine 



Goporal Session „ 
, , ^ Progtding 

Dr. Lloyd Driggs 

\ Oklahoma State Univorslty 
Wolcomo 

Dr. Leon P- AAinoar 
" USOE Regional Commissioner 
Region VlH 
Worfc«hlp Overviev/ 
Dr. Lloyd Brlggi 
Oklahoma State University 

9:00 a^m/ Philosophical Foundations of Career Educaion 
Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, Director 
pffico of Career 

Educotiotx / * 
US Office of ;€ducaJlon 

10:00 a.m. Coffoo and Coke Orook ^ 

10:15 a.m. Cqroor Education: A Chollongo of Our Time 
Dr. Asd Hifliord, Dean 
School of Education' 
Son Francisco State Univorslty 

. Colifornio < 



Mezzanine 
Empire Room 



Mozzankio 



1 1 00 a m. 

J 

Facilitator 



Small Group Discussion Sessions* 

(Identification of Issues and Problorrw in Career Education) 



' Dr. 3otty Newlon \f 
University of Arizona 

Dr. 6arn Coom!>s 
Orighom Youn(} Univorilty 

Dr. AAaria Peterson 
Eastern IMinbis Univorilty 

Dr. Rupert Evans 
University of Illinois 

Dr. Price Ewons 
Oklahoma State Univpriity 

Dr. Hanry SrodI 
University .of Illinois 

Or. Ruth Horris 

.Virginia Polytech Institute 



Disciplino Aroo 
^du^tionol Administration 

Socon'dary Education 

Elementary Education ** « 

Vocational .Education 

Counseling and Guidance Education 

Industfiol Arts 

Home' Economics Education 



Room 
Room 232 

Empire Room 

Jade Room 

Gold Room 

Room 233 

Room 349 

Room 347 
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Dr. Ktlth Goldhammor 
Mtchigan Stote University 



Doan of Education 



Minute Room 



'*Partitipants v/iii remain with th^r diiclpline areoi for a|i small group seition^" 
with the exception of the V/cdnesday afternoon, Thuruday and Friday mornkig 
0rQup cessions. * 



12:00 f\oof\ LunsK — Individually Arranged 

1:30 p.m. General Saaiion 

Presiding t 

Or. Oary Of«cr> \ - * 

Oklahoma State Uniyiorsity 
I RjuponslbUiltes for Cnraer EdMCotlons 

Federal, State -and Local 
Dr. Rolsert Weishan ' 
Michigan Sta^e Dopartfnont of Education 

2 00 p.m. Career Education in the Local School , 
Dr. William Konopniclce ' 
TriXounty Career Eduction Program 
Thatcher, Arizona 



2;45 p.m. Coffee- and Coke Droak 

3;00 p.m. Career Education in the Local School 
Mfi. Avon Crav/ford 
A/r. Dick Gabrioi 
Dot Moines Schools 
lov/a 

3:45 p.m. Small Group Discussion Sossioniv 

{Dy inotttutianS' — conducted by Dean or his roprosontativo. 
Mooting room as determined by Dean) 

4:45 p.m. Adjourn , 
Dinnor~~lndividually Arranged 

7 00 p.m. Career Education R^iourco Center 
Publishers 

Host: Ms. Torossa Connor 
USOE/OSU Exhibit 

Host: Mr. Terry Nov/oll 
Ohio State University Exhibit 
Host! Dr. Lorolla AAcKinnpy 
f _pil"i Festival 

Host: Ms. Viola Madrid 



Empire Room 



AAozzanino 



Mezzanine 
Mezzanine 
Mezzanine 



Thursday, May 1 

0:30 a.m. 



1975 



9:15 
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General Session 
< Presiding ^ 
Dr. Llo^d Briggs 

Oklahoma State University • 
Communication, Teacher Behavior and Humanism 
Dr.' James Weigand 
University of Indiana — DIoomington 
Indiana 

Small Group Workshop Sessions 
ImplicattoVis of Career Education for Local Programs 
Education Administration 
Secondary Education 
Elementary Education 
Vocaticnial Educafion 
Guidance and Counseling 
Industrial Arts 
Home Economics 
Deans 
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Empire Room 



Room 232 
Room 233 



349 
347 



Room 34 
Minuet Room 
Empire Room 
Jade Room 
Gold Room 



Empiro Room 



' 10:30 o.m. Coffoo and Coko Break 4 Mozlonino 

10:4S a.m. Impiications of Caroor Educotian far Local Pragroms (cantinuod) 
(Some rcom astignmontfi) » 

11:30 p.m. Lunch— ^Individuolly Arranged 

1:15 p.m. . Gonera) Sokk*on 

^ . Priding 

Dr. Gary Groon , * 

Oklcilama Stato University 
Cooperotive Approach to Total Toachor Education Programs oad 
ImlUiitionol Plaxmlng 

Dr. Donald Robinson « 
Oklahoma State University 

Or. Cos Hellman . 
Michigan State University v 

2:00 p.m. implications af Coreer Education for Teacher ond Counselor Educotian 
(Same room asssignmonts 09 morning) ^ ^ 

3:00 p.m. Caffoo ond Coko Break AAozzonino 

3:15 p.m. Implications of Career Educotion for Teacher and Counsolc^r Education 

(combinolions of discipline areas — assignments v/ill be mode by focilitotor) 

4:3(f p.m. Cami^iorciol and Local AAatoriols Disploy M*ezzanino 

5:00 p.m. Social Hour / * . 

Dinner— liidividually Arranged 



FHday, Moy 2, 1975 



0:30 a.m. 



9:Ci a.m. 
10:15 a.m. 
10:30 o.m. 



11:30 a.m. 



General Session 

Proaidfng <3 

Dr. Lloyd Briggs 
^ Oklahoma Stote University 
USOE Program and Prospects for Fiscal 1975 ond 1976 

Dr. Sidney High 

US Office of Educotion , . 
Institutional Planning by University Teams 
Coffee and Coke Break , ' 

General Session 

Presidmg 

Dr. Gary Greofi 

Oklahoma State University 
Institutional Reports 

(Selected college and university teams) 

Summary and Workshop Ad|ournment 
Dr. Lloyd Orlggs 
Okloh^ma Stote University 



Empire Room 



Mezzanine 
Empire Room 



General Session 
Presentations 

Hie Project Director aruLtiie s 
Director oC the IISOK Oliicc of 
(Career F.diKaiion made (onlads 
naliorrwide in an ellort to locale 
kru>wle<lgeal)le and exi)eiien(ed 
people wlio, Irorn ilieir vant^ii^e point, 
(ould (leariy explain (areer 
ediuatiorr arid its irnpii< alions lor 
teacher ediu alion' piof^rarns. These 
individuals represerrleti holii 
ediuation .'ind business, and ea( h \ 
presented (onsideral>le lalion.dc 
relative to the need lor (harij^e in 
.\irreri(an sdiools. (w»nerall\. tlie 
speakers vveie in .ij^reerru ril that iJie 
inhision oj career ediuatiorr into 
|Mtl>li( s( hoo! (ririi(iila is ct means lor 
adiievin^ lelcv.int ediKation. 

Career Edtication 

and Teacher Education 

Konnoth B. HoyTX 

CTroctor, OHico of Carcbr Education 
United Statos Offico of Education 

(Career -ediuation is a youn|^ 
• rnoverrrent l>orn of iirueriain 
paretitaj^e and without the l>erT(-iit ft! 
h.iyiPtft tea(her ediuation as Its 
m^lwite. Irr spite ol tliis rnanvpi(ious 
l>egirrtiitrf^. tlu* inovernent has 
(ontiruied to live .uul to f^row. It 
seerns s*fe to say that (artvr ediu.it ion 
is stronger now tjuin at" any time 
in its brief liist(>r'\TT'.vi(lerr( (^jiistiivirij^ 
this stateirrent is apparent in stale 
departrru*nts (^1 ediuation. in hxal 
s( hool systems throiif^hoiU the nation, 
and irr the Tnited States ()ffi(e of 
Jkiucatiorr. 

Kviderue jiistifvinj^ an assertion . 
that career ediu atiorr^is a vil>rant aYid 
growir>g rnovernerrt wcHdd. it set^rrs. 
!>e difficult to arrrass if orre were to 
se^ch for it arriorrg the teadier 
education institutiorrs atToss tlic larul. 
True, some outstandirrg exceptions 
woitld be found l)Ut. irr i^cneral. it 
appears safe to say that tire career 
txiucation concept has met witJi Icvs 
than enthusiastic acceptance and 
crrdorsemcnt among faculty meml)ers 



in our teadier education institutions. 
'I,liat is why we are here. No (all 
loi" educational reform (ari/e^rult 
in long-term diange iirdess that <all 
is Iieard and endorsed f>y our^ 
tea<iu*r edu( ation •iristitiitioris. 

The leadersliip teadier ediuation 
fadilty rnenihei> hav(r traditioricdh 
provi(Ie(l the professional ediuatioli 
(-oHHHimUy iv n<*e4l<Hl no k-vsr by 
(areer ediuation simply f>e(aiise tlu* 
ruovernertt was ru>t !)orri in a t(*a(hcr 
ctliu ation institution. That leadersliip 
is sorely ru-eded nt>w in fleeting 
in servi(e ediuaJion demands, in 
further developing arul refirung the 
( oru eptujh/ation of (aiecr ediuation. 
and in prodiu^ing and disseminating 
l>oth hasi( and applied researdi 
germane to the testing and prmhu 
of hvp<Hlieses related to career 
ediuatior). Af)ove all else, the long 
run future of (.areei cchuatitin 
be (iire( tly dependent on the 
willirrgru'ss arul ability of teadier 
ediuation institutions to diauge 
preservi(e programs for ediuational 
persoriuel in wavs'tliat relle(t the 
(artvr t^liuatiorr ernpjiasis lU 
.\meji(ari K(|ii( ation. It is prirnarilv 
a (on(ern for needed ( hanges in 
pre servue progj arris in teadier 
ediuation institutions that I(*d to a 

K ( ail lor this ( orifei eru e. 

It would, in rriy opinion, be both 
unwise and unproductive for me to 
either altemjit to "(oriv(*rt" rrrerrrbeis 
(^t thi.s aiidieiKc to the (areer 
ediuation dusade or to spe(ify. with 
any exa( trr(*ss. the (letail(*(i kinds of 
(hanges that aie ne(*d(*d,, Vou will 
either (le( ide to work on this j)robleiii 
or you w ill de( ide to (oricerrtrate 
'your energies on other niatters, H any 

you turn vour attention to (ar(*er 
('(huation. tlie ideas you geru*rate 
wiH be far hfetter tliarr arry I (oiilxl 
suggest in a general prcscrrtatiorr siu li 
as tliis. 

Thus, I see the primary purpose 
of this preserrtation as orre of 
supplying background information ' 
upon wfii( li some of your decisioriv 
nray be based. l o do so, I must " 
begin })y presenting a very short 
syrropsis of the current status of career 
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edutali(/ri. Following this, 1 ivill 
utteinpt to outline tlune f^'>'>umj)tion^ 
of uirecr ediu atioii* \vhi( h, to me, . 
represent the 'g^eate^>t challenges for 
(liange in those teacher education 
in^itutiom which decide to 
intorporatejL career exilic ation 
emphasis intc) dieir undergraduate 
and gracUiiite progra^is. 



Current Status of Career Education 

I lie current status of c areer 
education can he descHhed from the 
local, state, and national Ivvels. This 
ordering is*inciicative of a descending 
magnitude of activity 

At the local sc hool distric t level, . 
fewc>r than,')00 of the 17.()0() school 
districts in the I ISA have 
clemf)nstration funds. Yet, more than 
j,0(M) school districts have initiated 
some kind ol career cclucatic)rt effort. . 
Most of these have operated vvitli 
local funds with the hlessing and 
yendorserrjent of local hoards of 
^iucation. While a rnajoritv of such 
programs are picturad as 
"ccmjpreheruive" covering all grades 

in |)ractice most activity has 
heen generated at the J\.-() levels 
with ihe least amount sc*en in the 
senior high schol. Together, it secrris 
ohvious that these local efforts have 
generated hundreds of thousancls^of 
pages of material carrying such lahcds 
as "cart*er education learning 
packagers," "curriculum guides," 
and "resource guides/* Unlike many- 
other rjew arul ertierging movements 
in American Kdncaticnj. the vast 
rifajority C)f career education materials 
heing used in loc'al school district? 
is "homemade" hy classroom 
teachers. ru)t purchased from 
commercial puhlisher*?. F.ntluisiasm 
seems high among those teachers who 
have tried a career education 
approach in the classroom. Fn almost 
every school, however, one has little 
difficulty finding teachers who 
. (j(|^d he descrihed as either passive 
ivt as active resistors of career 
education. 

It seems safe lo say that the 



cpiantity of effort ex[>ende<i 'at the 
loc al scIjooI distric t. level lias exceedect 
the cjuality of that level by a very 
wide margin. Evaluation efforts, 
while generally yielding positive * 
results, are found only infrecpiently 
and, hy and large, are hulking in 
convincing (juality. This lai4i of 
sound evidence of effec:tivenes.s has 
!U>t setnned to damj>en local 
enthusiasm for career education. It 
JiCerm appropriate (o say that', !)y and ' 
large, career education has heen 
accepted on faith — and that an 
abundant amount of faith exists. 

At the state level, more tlian 30 
state hoayds of education have passed ^ 
r(»soluticms endcjrsing the career 
c*ducation cc)ncept anci offering their 
own defirhtiorrv of the, term. (Career 
c*<lucation coordinators have heen 
errjploy(»cl in Uy states — and many 
states liave two such coordinators, 
one of whom 'repor ts to the stare 
director of vocational education 
and the other to the assistant 
superintendent of irvstruc tion. Like 
local scIjooI systems, state departments 
of educ ation have heen busily engaged 
in the preparation and distribution 
of a wide variety of career education 
materials. The use of state funiSs 
rec eived from the Federal -government 
for career education has bc*en 
common with silch funds corning 
frorn Parts Tnul I) ()f the Vocational 
Echuation Amendments of 1968 apd 
frorn Titles 1 and III of KSTA. Ten 
states have passed some fk)nn of 
career cnhic ation legislatic)n (usuj^ly 
with miiltimillion dollar 
appropriations) and s^neral cnhers 
► have suth legislation under 
cc)nsicleratiorj at the present time. 
We do not have an exact count c)f 
the number of states that have had 
(Governor* (Conferences on (Career 
Education, but we suspect more than 
halt c)f the s^lates have been involved 
in such effcirts. In general, it seems 
safe to say that state leadership in i 
career education has been strong and * 
is continuing to grow in strength at 
the present time. 

At the fetleral level, career 
echication has received conside-t'ably 
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more rlietork than concrete action — 
.at least to date. Diifing the period 
J97j through July, 1974, most federal 
fundsjjexpended for career etlucation ? 
in USOE came from the Vocational 
Education Ahlendments of 1968 -d a 
yotal of approximiitely ^2 million, 
'•^^hese funds were used primarily for 
ptlrposes of establishing exemplary 
career education projects in local 
school districts (three in each state) 
and to develop career education 
curriculum materials. Irraddition, the 
t<*ational Institute* ol Education haV 
spent approximately SL5 million per 
year, each year since 1972, supporting 
feasic research in career education. 
On August 21, 1974, career edutation 
became a mandate of the**C^(5ngTesS - 
when' President "Ford sigfied ihto law . 
P.L. 93-380/- the Education 
Amendments of 1974T^Strction 406,. 
Title IV, is entitled "Career 
Education" and ciuthorizes $K 
million per year fbr a three year 
' period for purposes of demonst/ating 
effective careeT education and N 
. assessing the current. status of career 
education. In FY 75; the Congress 
appropriated SIO million for career 
etlucation marking tfic first time 
any federal monies had l)een 
specifically appropriated for this 
'j)urpose. 

In addition to funding 
authorization. Section 4()t) made 
two other significant provisions. One 
consisted in calling for establishment 
of a National Advisory Council on 
Career Education charged with 
assessing the current status of career 
education and with making 
recommendations to the Congress for 
future career education legislation. 
The se<:ond action called for 
establishment of an Office of Career 
Education whose Director is to re{)ort 
directly to the Commissioner of 
Education and work with all bureaus 
within OE as well as with other 
branches of government. 

Actions of the Federal Government 
represent only a small portion of 
national level action affecting career 
education. At least as significant has 
been the large numbers of national 
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organizations who have studie4 and 
endorsed the career education 
concept. These have included both 
4>rofessional education associations 
and associations outside the fteld of 
education. The diversity of 
organizations and associatidns voicing 
support for career education is 
perhaps best illustrated by a career 
education brochure recently published 
by the Chamber of Commdrce of 
the Unit^ States. Organizations 
formally piirticipating in^preparation 
of this brochure included: 

Amoricon Assaciatian pf School, Admintstrotors 
Amoricon Porsonnol ond G|(idonco Assoclottoh 
ArnqTicqji Vocotionol Associotion 
Amoricon 'Associotion of Community Solloge 

Trusteei^^^^^^,*^ * ' 

Bricktoyors, Mosons, & Plostorers Intopiotionol 

Union of Americo 
Council/of Chief Stoto School OfficorJ ^ 
Distritutive Educotion Clubs of Americo 
Generol- Federotion of Womens' Clubs 
Notlonol Allimico of Businessmen 
Notional' Associotio*n for Advoncoment of' 
*^ Colored People . 
Notionol Associotion of »Elcmentory School 
Principols 

Notionol Associotion fbr Industry Educotion 

Cooperotion 
Notionol Association of Monufocturers ■« 
Notlonpl Associotion of Socondory School. 

Principols . * 
Notlonot Congre*^3[|^;i,Pqrerfts ond Teochcrs 
Notionol FaderdtiSv^ttr Kuslnass & Professionol 

Womens Clubs ' 
Notionol Monpower Institute f, 
Notionol School 3oords Associotion 
Notionol Urbon Leogue 
United Stotos Office of Educotion 
Vocotionol Indus trlol Clubs of^ Americo 
' Notionol Edi|Kcotlon Associotion (Consultont) 

riiis list can be considered 
indicative of the diversity of interest 
and the phurality of involvement 
wide segments of both professional 
^educators and tlie larger society 
ifi the career education movement. 
I know of no other national call 
for educational reforms that has 
found such enthusiastic acceptance 
from sucli diverse segments of society 
in so short a time. When one 
considers this combination a£ 
local, state, and national activity^ 
in career education, it seemV 
appropriate to conclude that career 
education represents a topic that 
should be considered appropriate for 
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(listussion and consicieratioji by 
leather education insiiiiitions. Tiiis, 
of cowrse, is uhi to h^y iliat it merits 
the endorseineni aiui* aitive 
iinolvetnent of such institutions. On 

• the contrary, one coul(i, if sufficicniiy 
opjjosetl to the (arL'er eciucation 
(oncept, conten(i that ii rejMesenis a 
(ause for concern and (onsiernaiion. 
In afiy event, it seems safe to say 
tliat career education represents a 
topic that slioulci no longer he 
ign(>rt^I by faculty members in teacher 

-^^education institutions. 

riie remainder of this presentation 
wiil be devoted to specifying a 
number of assumptions that seem 
important to consider as teacher 
c^hication institutions adopt positions 
and take actions — jx)sitive or negative 
— regarding career education. 'I he 
specification of sutli assumptions here 
will hopefully haise many issues for 
consideration and resolution at tiiis 
conference. 

Basic Assumptions 

of Career Education ^ 

A variety of j^hilosophical and 
piogranunatic assumptions of career 
education are found in USOE's 
official |K)Ucy paper on career 
education entitlcxl An Ivirodlchon 
To C^\RFKR Ki)L'c:a HON. No attempt 
will lie made to review all those 
assurnptit)ns here. Instead, I will 
trv to state and regroup some C)f these 
assumptions which appear to hold 
the most sci'ious implications for 
decisions to i)e made hv teacher 
education institutions. 



Assumption S: mhr incmtsingly 
(lose rrlali<)nsfif'^^/0rixcrcn eilncniior^ 
and the world of fmui rrnployrnrnt 
should he rrflrf trd in rducationid 
chiingr. 

It is fact, not asuniption. tliat, 
increasingly, some set of leafned 
occujiational skills is a prerecjuisite 
to etnployment. It is fact, not 
assumption, that almc^st all persons — 
females as well as males — college 
graduates as well as high scliool 
clropouts*— will be seeking paid 



employment at some time after 
leaving tlie fonoal education system. 
It is fact, not assumption, thatjtareer 
education's empliasis on helping all 
stucl^s understand and capitalfze on 
tliese relationsliips has striic.k a 
responsive cliord among students, iik 
parents, and the general public. It is ^ 
fact, not assumption, that American 
Education, as presently structured, is 
not designed to help all students do 
so. 

^ It is assumption, not fact, that 
education, as preparation for -work, 
shoidd become a major goal of all 
.who teach and of all who learn. )It 
is assj^ption, not fact, tiiat educators 
siiould bi concerned about what 
stvidents/will do with tiie education 
they r^eive. It is assumption, -not 
fact, tiiat teachers should T)e 

. concerned about motivating students 
to learn as well as being concerned 
about imparting instructioniU content. 
Career education makes eacli of these 
assumptions in its ca^Jor c*liange. 
It will be easy, and perhaps natural, 
for many teacher educators to react 
to these assumpticxns by, saying each ^ 
lias i>een an inherent part of teacher 
education programs for years. tlie 
extent this is so, the call for change 
is, of c:ourse, superfhious. Before 

p rejecting this jjart of career 

education's call for change, Iv would 
hope that serious tiiought will be ^ 
given to these assumptions. It is veiy 
obvious that some teacher educatc^s \ 
may believe and operate as thcnigii 
what stu^lcnts chc?ose to do with tlie 
education tl^ey receive is a matter 
that should !)e left to }he student to 
decide. It is certainly a c^uestion 
worthy of discussion anci^resolut ion. 

Assumption 2: The word "work'* 
is a viable orre for use in the 
conceptualization of career education. 

"Work" is a four letter word — and 
is so regarded by large segments of 
Americ an society. Yet. cjireer 
education luis made iir basic 
assumption that "work" is a viable 
word to use in conceptualizing career 
education, -I would like to tell ySu 
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what we had in mind when we made 
that aii^umptioA and why we made it. 

First, we wanted to find a word 
that would properly respond to 
society's call for educational change. 
Yhat call appears to be two-fold in 
nature;. Part of the call centers around 
relatior^hips between education and 
work. The second part centers around 
making work a more meaningful 
part of the total lifestyle of all 
individuals. The word 'work" 
obviously fits that requirement.' 
.Second, we wanted to find^a word 
that could properly be applied to all 
persons of all ages in all kfnds of 
educa^onal settings. No major call 
for educational reform should be ' 
applicable to only a portion of jJie 
student body or "a single portion of 
the formal educational system. We 
l)elieve the definition of "work" we 
are using meets tliis requirement. 

Third, we wanted to find a word 
tiiat would liave developmental 
connotations consistent with the basic 
'principles of luiman growth and 
development around which our 
educational system is structured. It ^ 
* should have developmental 
implications beginning in the. 
elementary stliool and contiigtuing 
throiigli tlie entire system of 
'education. We believe the definition 
of "work" we are using meets tiiis 
ke<|uircment. 

\ Fourtfi, we wanted to find' a word 
that carried humanistic aonnotations. 
-VVle did not want to\ronc<^Ptualize 
career education aroimd si 
model of eciDnomic ma^ 
to avoid tlie necessity of 
American etlucation to d 
substantial portion of its 

freparing students for tiie 
inds of deluimani/ing conditi/>h«> 
found in today's world of paid 
employment. Rather we sougKU a 
concept tliat held positive poten 
for liumanizing tlie work place both 
in tlie world of paid efrtployment and 
in leisure time activhies. 

Fifth, we wanted a word tl 
be sufficiently narrow in meaning 
so as to assure that career education 
would be "clearly pictured as only 
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one p/rt of American Education. At 
the same time, it mus't be sufficiently 
broad in meaning so that all 
educators and all students would be 
affected by application o^ the 
concept. We rliink tliis has been 
accomplished with the definition of 
"work" we are using. I'o accomplish 
these purpQjses, we could not afford 
to adopt the, popular meaning of 
"work" that, in the eyes of many, 
makes it synonymous with "labor." 
Instead, we liad to re-define "work" 
as follows: 

"Work" is conscious effort, other than 
activities wliose primary purpose is 
eitiier coping or relaxation, aimed at 
.producing benefits for oneself 
and/or for oneself and others. 
This definition \i intended to cover 
activities in the entire woild of'paid 
employmen. It is also intended to 
include the work of the ^{plunteer, 
the full-time liomemaker, the work 
of die student, and work performed 
as part of one's leisure time. Its basic 
emphasis is on the human need of 
all Juiman beings to do — to 
accomplish — to achieve. It is a 
concept that allows persons to see 
hotii who tiiey are and zijhy they are 
througii discovering wliat tliey have 
done^ lis empiiasis on achievement is 
designed, to meet botli society's 
neecls for productivity and the 
individual's need to find personal 
meaning and meaningfulness in her 
or iiis total life. 

, By foc4,^ing on achievement, career 
education obviously ignores such 
other important purposes of American 
Education as tliose concerned with 
helping individiials enjoy, appreciate, 
understand, and think about all 
of life and all of living. In this sense, 
it ^ins no risks of being considered 
synonymous with all of Education. 

Certainly, the implications this 
assumption holds for balancing a 
"learning to do" with a "doing to 
learn" emphasis in American 
Education is one that will not find 
universal acceptance among American 

ars. It does carry strong 
connotations supporting those who 
argiLC diat an activity approach to 
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the teadvine-li?annng process has 
merit, tliat books represent only one 
of many leaniing tools» and thai the 
classroom represents only one of 
several kinds of learning 
environments. We cannot ancl should 
not expect alh facijjlty n^eixihcrs in 
ojl^^aclier echualion institutions 
tclMVport or to endorse this 
iissumjMion. 

Those \vho find thiey can endorse ^ 
thisi:oncept will ♦tee immediately that 
we are talking al;out cniphasi/ing 
a "success," ratfier tfian a "failure," 
approach in the dassroc^m — a'n * 
approach that helps the student see 
what sfie or he has been able to 
accomplish — not how they failed to 
accomplish. It asks that we emphasize 
helpir>^ students do before^ we urge 
them to "do better." Thc^c, ancl many 
other implications, will he obvious 
to those who attempt to cfiange 
teaching methodology in ways 
consistent with tfiis assumpticm. 

Assumption ^: The dgqs of 
r ducat iomd isolationsim, both within 
and outside of our formal educational 
system, are past. 

Two key words — "in fusion" ancl 
"collaboration"^^ are infierent in the 
career education conce[)t. We use 
I lie word "infusion" in several ways. 
Here, I am speaking about our 
attempts to elimrtiatc false l)arriers at . 
the secondary school level among 
tilings labeled "ac-adeinic," "general," 
ancl "vocational." By "collaboration" 
I am referring to attem[)ts on tlic 
part, of tlie formal c^ducational svstem 
to join forces with the home ancl 
family structure ancl with the 
)usinc^s-labor-inclustry-[)rc)fessi()nal- 
government <omnnniity in a total 
career echic;;itic)n effort.^ 

Career cxlucat'ion seeks to make 
ecluciilion, as pre[)aratic)n for \^fprk, a 
major goal of all who teach ancl of 
all wfu) learn. To do sc^ demands that 
all teachers at all levels of education 
accept res[><)nsibility for ecjuipping 
students witli gejieraT career skills — 
including tlic l)asic academic skills 
of oral ancl written communication 



ancl matliematics, good work habits, 
ancl exposure io a wide variety of 
wock values. It also asks all teachers 
to enx{)ha.si/ethe career impUcations 
of tiieir subject matter in t'erms (>t'- 
both paid and unpaid work. Penally, 
it c:alls for opening up tlie widest 
possible range of educational options 
to all students — to the elimination 
of '"tracking", in narrow curricular 
areas, ancl che assignment of students 
*to various^ "tracks" based on ^ 
scholastic aptitude. In short, it aims 
to f)ring what fiave been callcxl 
"acaclvmic, " "general," ancl j 
"vocational" educators together into 
a single family of professional 
educators who share the puipose'of 
education as preparation for work.^ 

By "collal)oration" we mean, in • 
part, utilizing tlic business-labor- 
inclustry-j)rofessional-government 
conununuy as a learning la!)oralory 
til at provides observational, work 
exj)eriencc,' and work-study 
opportunities for students — and l^r 
.those who educate students ~ for 
teac+iers, counselors, ancl school 
administrators. It proposes to view 
work experience as s^n educational 
methodology available to all students 
rather than a special kind of 
educational program available to 
only selected students from vocational 
education. We also mean to encourage 
the use of personnel fiom the 
business-lahor-indnstry-professional- 
government community as resource 
persons in the classroom. Fin all v, we 
intend to emphasize perfoiniance 
evaluation approaches that recofi^iizc 
students can ancl do 4earn outside 
the four waHs of the sc^hool as well 
as within thcnn. 

In part, "collaboration ' refers to 
inv{)lvenient of the licmie and family 
structure in the careen education 
effort. This involves helping parents 
reinforce tfie |X)sitive work habits and 
attitudes \yc seek t,o im[)art in the 
das-srOom through viewing the home 
as, in partj a work place. It also 
involves using parents as career 
resource pcTsons irl^fie classroom. 
Finally, it means involving parents 
very systematically in the scficx>rs 
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attempts to assist sudents in the 
career decision-makmg process. 

To many of today's teachers, these 
kinds of changes sec*m both laVge and 
hithly distasteful. A very great deal 
of rn-service education in career 
eduction ha^ojalready been devoted 
and aimed at helpinig today's teachers 
ciiange in ways consistent with this 
assumpion., rife or^y hope for the 
long^run^f course, is that airr^»nt 
teacher education programs will 
change in ways implied in this 
discussion. When one a>nsiders that 
such cljange might iijvolM^such thi^igs 
as encouraging prospective vocj^tional 
education teachers to learn som'&thing 
about elementary eduauion 
prospective counselors to learn 
«5methin|5 about vocational 
education, undeigracluate teacher 
education majors to aa|uire some 
work experience; oi|tside^the field of 
formal etlucation, and winging 
merrtbers.of the busi^es!>^labor- 
industry- professional-government 
community into educational methods 
daises as resource persons, it is 
obvious that career education ^is 
asking that the principles of 
"infusion" and "collaboration" be 
applied to teadier education as well 
as in local school districts. Faced with 
this magnitude of change, it is not ^ 
surprising that a career .education 
emphasis has not yet come to very 
many teacher education institutions. 

Assumption ^f: All professional^ 
educators arf key functionaries in 
implementation} of the career 
education concept. 

From the beginning, career education 
has avoided asking to be established 
as a separate subject. Further, it has 
not asked for new physical facilities 
nor for any substantial increases in 
educational staff. Instead, it has 
proceeded under an assumption that 
each of today's professional educators 
has' a key and critical role to play 
in implementing the career education 
concept. 

We have asked elementary, middle 
school, junior high, and senior high 
teachers to reduce worker alienation 
in the classroom — their own as 



well aMhat of their students? '19^ 
do' so, we have encouraged teachers 
to use career implications of subject ,^ 
matter as one means of motivating 
students to learn more in school. 
More th^n this, we have asked 
tdachers to consider changing the 
/dritire teach ing-leaniing process ' . 
through "inventing" nCw materials, 
new ways of u^sing the total 
community as a learning laboratory, 
and new ways to use' community , 
resources as supplements to the 
teacher's efforts to help students learn. 
\ye have assumetl that, if»these 
things can l;e accomplished,! both 
teaching and learning will be more 
appealing and classroom productivity 
— i.e., increased student achievement 
r- will result. There is some evidence 
now accumulating that appeal^ to 
be validating that assumption. 

W^ have asked school counselois 
to provide a grejfter emplmis to 
career guidance, to share their ' 
expertise with teachers and become 
more involved in helping classroom 
teachers, to emphasize 
accomplishments as a means of 
student appr^iisal and of increasing 
■student self-understanding, and to 
become more involved in working 
with both parents aiid with members 
of the business-labor-industry- 
professional-goveniment community. 

We have asked curriculum 
specialists to encourage the 
development of teacher-made 
learning packages, teapher creativity 
in devising new and^ifferent ways 
of attaining curricular goals, and the 
use 6i a wide variety of kinds of 
curricular materials. 

We have asked scliool 
administrators to recognize that 
educators cannot implement an 
effective career education effort unless 
both the home and family structure 
and the business-labor-industry- 
professional-govemment community 
are involved ifii that effort. 
Consecjuently, we have asked 
administrators to create conditions 
for teachers to use the community as 
a learning laboratory and to utilize 
persons from the broader community 
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as lesoiirce pcrsons^iii llit* schools. 
We hiive ^also asked s< liool 
adiHiirislralors to work with 
(uirinilum specialists and faculrv 
members m l)r()a(lenirig oppot t unities 
for M students to take advantage of 
tlie full range of ediuational offerings 
'through cliriiinaLing (urrfddar 
barriers tliat loc^ students into a 
Jiari;o\v range of possible dioues. 

. Note that we have NO I" asked 
teacher etliuation institutions to 
create a now graduate or 
undergraduate specialty entitled 
Career Educ'ation, to start awarding 
degrees in (lareer Educaticrji, and 
so to leavd all, other departments 
iree to operate as they have in the 
past. On the contrary, we have asked 
' for changes in every part of t1)e 
*^eacber education i-ristitutio^i that 
rellec t a career education emphasis.^ 
riiis, of course, is r)C)l: to say that 
the institution should not consider 
adding one or more^couYses carr'^ig 
.H»lJ.ie words "career education." We 
firje- only saying that tlie addition of 
such ct)uKes bears Jit tie relationship 
^ to \vUi\\^ we would regard as the 
OeiKlier eilucation iristitutiop s t> 
commitment to chaii^e (;dl<*cl for l)y 
career education. 

Long Rum Implications 

Finallv, there aie a few long run 
implications oi career ethic ation for 
tcMclier education that must be 
mentioned. While none (an>l)e lullv 
developed I in this presentation. I 
would hope that each niiglit be 
discussed at some time during \uui 
delibcM .ilions at this conlerci^ce. 

It Nhould be reUdily appxm*'^t tliat 
the examples of educ ationar c hange 
cli%cu%sed here logicallv lead to 
consideration of other related 
avenues to educational rcfonn. 
Perhaps most obvious will be such 
concepts as the year-round scliool, 
an oi)en-entry — opcMi-exit appioach 
to ecfuc ation, and various alternatives 
to use of the traditional (>arnegie 
unit as a means of measuring and 
recording educational 
accomplishment. It should I)e ec^ually 



ol)vious that, iiT many ways, career 
education can l)e use(I as a vehicle * 
having great pu!)lic support for 
ac(orn{)lishing some needed 
educational refonns tttat a good 
rnajiy ec^ucational leaders biive. 
c liampioned for a. good m^ny years. 
It is certairdy not correctly pictured 
as a set of radic jil^ ideas recx'ntly 
iuventetl b^ a few educaticmal 
"crac kpots." 

Tile emphasis on community 
involv<?mcnt in the educational 
process found in career education 
IS a good c ase in point. I Iji ?> emphasis," 
of course, is basic to the entire 
lujhian services movement— .^nd*I / 
consider ^areer education to i)e a part 
of that movement. It iiiseen today in 
the eni^hasis on community schools 
iind in the emphasis on continuing, 
education. .Similarly, career 
education's emphiLsis on reduction r 
of racial and sex stcr^)typing in 
c:areer clioices represents only part'of 
American Education's current 
commitment to open up full" 
developmental opportunities for 
minoi'ity f)eVsons ;iiScl for females. I 
sec no I)asic ways in whic h the career ' 
education movement is inconsistent 
witli other current calls for reform 
in Arneric an ^P!clucation. 

It seems to me particularly crucial 
that our teacher education irtstitutions' 
assume leacler«ihip responsi!)ilities for 
placing career etiucation in. proper 
|>erspective for th(;ir cii^^ent students 
and for keepingsJt in proper 
perspective for aN of American 
Educati(^)n. It is abundarltly dear that 
career education is currently 
extremelv popular in l)otli local 
scliool distric ts and in state 
(lepartmenis of education. It isecjually 
clear that fts current level of 
|K)pnlarity in such settings is so high 
as to make it certain tliat it will 
decline in popularity, to some extent, 
within a relatively few years. A\ the 
very least, it would seem that ciWt^nt 
students in teacher education 
institutions should be made aware 
of the career education cc)nc:ept. 
Hopefully some teacher education 
institutions will choose to provide 
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ihcir sliulenl> with (arcer cnhuutioD ' 
(ompeteruies. In the long ruru 
however, pei lraps the f(re«^iiesi * 
responsil)ilily facing teacher etliuaiion 
leadership persojuiel wili he one of 
keeping -career echicaiionMn pro|>et 
-{oerspective. boifi now and in the 
iiiiiire, as oAIy one pan ^ American 
Kdtjcution and as only one, arnon^j^ ^ 

^>»evl>ral, jx)s.sible vehicles for usd in 
effc^ctlxig eclucationaJ change. 

0 It is my hope tfiat I have succeeded 
in convinc ing you' tliat career 
education represents a topic that is 
CTving*(or consideration by faculty 



tnemhers in ic^acher education 
institutions. I am, painfully aware C)f 
the fac:t ilvdt the^dc^clicaiiomof 
individual faculty members to tlicir 
own professional specialties leaves 
liuk* room or time for ccrnsid6raiioi) 
of topics outside tfiose particular^ 
spec iiijties. It is heeause I l>elieve the 
career educ ation concept is one that 
Ijolds potential for bringing 
greater meaning and excitement to 
each professional specialty tliat I urge 
its consideration. There is something 
in it for ycHi — and you ^ and you ^ 
and for aff of us. 
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What* Business Asks ' 
Of The Schools 

Eugene B. Sydnor, Jr., President 

Southorn Dopartmont Storos. Inc. 
tftct^ond. Virginia 



1 welcome lliis^)i)j)()rtuniiy to shaie 
some thoughts witli yon on what 
businevs expec ts of echuation totlay, 
and the changes we tliiiik are 
netevsaiY and are coming — to 
improve the echitation experien((*'ot 
our youth. 

* Though I speak 'primarily as a 
businessman, I should mention that 
I niniiut speak f()r 4II businessjnen or 
'even, for all of those wlho are men^Jcr.s 
of the (liiaii^)eT of ( Commerce ol the 
United States. 

"The National (ihamlier is a 
federatjl)n of 1^,700 kxal c hambers 
(jf (orilmcrce. 1,100 trade and 
professional avsot iations, and 44.000 
!)usines.s finui* ranging in si/e from 
tlie neighbor iiood store to (General 
.Motors alid .\ I X;'! . 

Ju^t as there are many differerues 
among educators alxnit what's right 
and u^rong witfi oip: schools, there are 
sirru'lar differences among employers. 
Small em'j)loyers of largely semi-skilled 
workers will judge the sc hools on a 
f)asi«j different from what a large 
technical operation with a highly 
professional staff will rc^piLre. and 
both will have been cpiite different 
from those of the giant national or 
multi-national company with 'a 
demand for a wide Pange of skills. 
But after almost 7 years as a direc toi 
. of the National (niami)ev and as 
cfiairman of various (Chamber 
committees with interests in education 
and manpower, I have clc*velopcd 
some rather definite idcits reg;\rding 
the concerns of our nation's 
busin^men about their local schools 
and tlie ciualifications of students * 
leaving those schools. 

T^o years ago, cnir Education 
Committee examined in some depth 
the job being done by our public 
schools. The committee findings were 



at the >amc thiie compliuientary and 
critical: complimentary because we 
learned that the schools are doing a 
better- job than ever lliefore; critical 
because that job stilT isn't g(K)d 
enough when measui/ed against - 
today's rising ex{)ec taeions." 

We w^ii ail acutely aware that the 
.American c iti/c*^i demands more of all 
institul/ions in Uie 70's than aj^ny 
previcylis time. Numerous pubdt 
opinion polls pt)int- forcefully to the 
extent of public disenchantment 
witli the President; (longress, aad 
the c hurches as well as our schocjis. 
A recent survey indicates tliat the 
Huml>er of [)er>ons with^i "great deal 
of confidence" in business has 
% <lift>pp^d more than bKY\\, in the last 
7 years. .Aside from the merits of 
.certain criticisms, a major reai^i 
i)usine^s has ^lec lined in public 
confidt*nce is that society lias changed 
its rulc*s and expectations. Take one 
example: I hc*ie is no (piestion that 
cars are rnucir safer today in every 
respec t tiuni 10 to 20 years ago; yet 
I)etroit ha>'been subject to s<;jithing 
criticism for producing unsafe cars. 
But new rules are now in force, and 
prochut cpiality that was acceptarl^Ie 
20 years ago, is definitely not 
ac/eptable today. 

The rules fiave similarly changed 
for education — which, by the way — 
lias also declined drastically in 
public esteem. Let's considei^s^a major 
demand that fias emerged in the 
past few years. This is the demand 
that our schoc^ls educate all our 
students. Some might say that this 
isn't ne\^ that this has been the 
mandate of .our tax-supported public 
schools all along. Perhaps in years 
gone by it was an implied obligation 
for our public school system, but 
there seents to be ample evidence that 
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^.ociety did not really expect ecjual- 
handed, quality education to be 
available to all our citi/ens, and many 
cared little if the schools fell short 
of this accomplishment. 

We properly express great coruern 
today about the 9()(),()0() iinnual 
drojjouts and underaclvievers. B\it 
20 years ago we largely ignored the 
fact that nearly the ^saiTO number 
were dropping out at. a time, when the 
total school enrollment was much 
smaller. During the 50's and 60's, the 
drojKJut rate actually declined by 
almost half - from 41% to 22%. ' 

Then why the clamor totiay about 
dropouts? Why aren't our schools 
being applauded for their improved 
performance? Fhe answer — as you in 
education must know better than. I 
—is that standards are now m(Tre 
demanding. A school performance 
tliat IS jucjged by many as a failure 
today was judged quite satisfactory 
or ignored 20 year's ago. Why wc>re we 
tlien so mucli less concerned al>out 
dropouts and underachievers? 
Primarily because there were 
relatively many more low-level, 
unskilled jobs to fill, and the 
functional illite^te was considered 
'^better" suited than the high school 
graduate to fill them. In 1930 
approximately 30% of all jobs 
were unskilled qfr required few 
prerequisites other than willingness 
to work and to do as one was told. 
Today such jobs represent 4% or 
less of our national job market. 

In support of this statement, I offer 
these statistics: Unemployment for 
youth 16 to 20 years old averaged 
less than 10% from 1947 to 1953- 
Twenty years later, during the period 
from 1967 to 1973, this rate had 
skyrocketed to over 14% — a 40% 
incrcasel And tlVis increase occurred 
despite the fact that a much higher 
proportion of students Were staying 
in school and therefore not going into 
the job market. 

Granted that many variables are 
involved — especially the serious 
downturn in our economy — a 
primary reason for idleness among 
youth today is that the traditional, 



long-tirne' bottom rungs have been 
chopped off \he job ladder, and too 
nmny students who do graduate from 
the general high school curriculum, 
or who begin but do not finish 
college, have qualitications of little 
practical use for most employers. 

So this brings us to the specific 
subject of my remarks: "Whatt Does 
Business Ask of the Schools?" 

• Business asks the schools to resjjond 
to the realitrc*s confronting today's 
employers by keeping pace with the 
rapidity of change in our increasingly 
complicated and highly technical 
society. 

• We ask our schools ^o include 
parents and business-industry^jabor 
gn>ups in the formulation of 
education policy. 

• We ask our schools to serve 
effectively the majority: the 8 of every 
10 secondary school students who. 
will jiev^ complete college. 

• Wg ask our schools to give more 
attention to providing learning 
opportunities outside the present 
structure of formal education, so that 
students will be less isolated from 
the world they will enter when they 
leave scliool, with or without a 
high school or college diploma. 

• Finally, we ask our scliools to be^ 
accountable for our ^itudents' results: 
to focus on preparing them to find 
their njche in the wide world of 
a^iiiost unlimited career opportunities, 
or to pursue further training in the 
community colleges, baccalaureate > 
degree, or graduate school levels of 
higher education. 

• We urge you leaders in education 
to focus oji what you {Prepare students 
to do in later life rather, than to put 
vour major emphasis on educational 
input factors such as tax dollars spent, 
books in the school libraries, number 
of students per teacher, and teacher 
salary scales. In other words, let's 
devise fair and realistic measurements 
of school outputs in human terms as 
contrasted with our^najor reliance on 
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input factors of a statistical nature. 

In (6nriettion with this last 
expec tation, I i\m lerninded ot a 
newspaper article describing a^ law 
suit U>i one inillicl^ dollars brought 
against the San Francisco school 
system, .\lthough the student in 
cpiesticM) has an abov^-average IQ, 
he was st^ill a lunctional illiterate 
(could not read) wlien /fie was 
gradita-ted frcim high school. In their 
suit, the parents contendecl that their 
son wa<. grachratecK'miciualifiecl for 
ern|/loyinent other than the most, * 
dertieaning, unskilled, low paid 
'mammal lai)or.'' 

.Assuming an average cost of .S1.0()(J 
a year, the taxpayers of the San 
Francisco schc^ol system had paid 

^ teachers awd adminislrators S12,0()() to 
educate tliis y(|ung perbon. .And for 

/various reasons theyihad failed 'to do 
so — the young man had been 
shortchanged "as 'well as tlie taxpayers. 

I know it s c»asy to f)e critical of a 
school's perfonnance. I'm sure it is 
'almost unimaginably dificult to ti^uh 
knowledge i\m\ skills to many of the 
so-called disatlvantaged students — 
and even to many of those with 
no learning handiiap',. Students 
inevitably j)ring scmie of the ills c^f . 
our soc iety to tlie c lassroom. But 
society now justifiably demands tliat 

Mhe scliool system teacli every c*duc'able . 
child, regaiclless of language barriers, 
cultural differences, and distraciions 
of the neighborliood and home. 
This means. ifiat teacfiers and 
administrators cannot expect the 
salary and esteem of skilled 
professionals if tliey attempt to shun 
responsibiiity for. all but the easy 
learneiA. And, of course, most tcacliers 
and administrators do not shun that 
responsil)ility. 

I was impresed with a recent, 
statement by William CA)ats, scliool 
suptTintendent in Kalama/oo, 
Michigan. Slates Mr. C^oatcs: 
"Our students will have adccjuatc 
skills wlien they're handed Kalamazoo 
diplomas. To keep that prcmiisc, we 
must carve out the components of 
student growth for which we can and 
will accept responsibility, and we 



must cjuit using the a>p-ou? that , ' 
\ schools aren't able to help kids from 
bad horpes anyivay, so its not fair to 
hold teacfi^s and administrator^^ ' ^ 
accountable for student achievement. " 

It is in this context of teacJiiifj^ lui 
rc*sidts that we believe careen 
eduraiion offers great promise of 
success. C^areer education, in our view, 
vliould offer twt). !)ig adyant ages, for 
any school system: First, it gives 
students a greater incentive to learn 
^ bee a use tliey are shown how to relate 
their; academic suf)jects with tlieir 
future practical application: second, 
aireer education makes availa!)le *io 
the schools a largely uritapped and ^ 
extensive reservoir of jcornrnunit\^. 
resources and support. 

if.et me emphasise that t1%e term 
"career" does uot apply merely to " 
employment in busuiess. but 
encompasses the wfiole spectjuni of 
oppoj tu nil ies .open to ofli \oungsters 
in profc»ssional, cultural, and 
governmental organizations. 

In pur view, au effective program 
of career education /an not lake place 
solely within the four walK of an\ 
school.* Simply consider t'iic^e facts: 

• ^l ochy there are 23.000 dilfeieiit 
types of jobs. 

• By \m} there 0vill be :JO«(K)() 
different types -of j()i)s. The nunil)er 
of new jo!)s will, of course l)e nuuh 
greater tlian the 7.000 indie ;ued h\ 
these figures, because rnany jo!)^ at 
which people are working today will 
have little significance in thahtl)or 
rri||rkei at the end of this decade of 
tl|> 70's. 

• In fact, of the millions of voung^lers 
who started kindergarten and first « 
grade last fall, most will eventually 
hold jobs that don't exist tocl^w! . 

Hojiv can tfie sscliools prej)are tlieir 
Jifudcnts effectively for this ever- 
[changing job market? 

Obviously, scfiool administrators 
and guidance counselors and tcacliers 
can't do it alone. Just- consider that 
the ratio of pupils to guidance 
counselors in high schools is about 
50Q to 1. Counselors are too burdened 



with most students* personal 
problems to (oun^el thern on their 
life's. work — without considcrinii; the 
iact that hardly a sinf^le (ouri'^elor 
has spent a (lay in industry and . . 
therefore has wily the vaj^uest notion 
of how people outside education 
spend their working lives. 1 !ie 
career counsrlyig function must more 
and more evolve into on-going 
relationships !)ctween students, 
teachers, and school administrat(^rs 
• on the one hand. an(r!)Usiness-lahor- 
^govern rtM^nt- professional employers 
on the other. 

^ At one time the hcmie was wjiere » 
>Wng people oI)tained lirst-ham) 
knowledge of an occupation or 
prSfe^sion, as they wat(ht;d their 
fatftcr or an un'de or l)Pother at work. 
So\h unfortunately, jnany fiomes are 
little ijiore than way stations. Fathers 
ami i^iothefs leaye early in tlie 
morni^j,atH(T return at dinner, with 
tlie intervening iiours spe^U in ^ 
mysterious activities l)ehind tlic walls 
of facelevs office !)uil(lings or imposing 
phints. This isolation of the yoiuig 
from the world of work must emU 

This gives rise U) an ol)vious 
(juestion: Assuming there is agrc^^rnent 
on tlie part of school people and on 
tlie part of !)usiness and pr-ofessional 
people that a major goal of education 
IS to prepare students to selec t and 
advance in careers, what are the I)est 
procedure's for estal)lislung the school- 
business parlnersnip necessary to ' 
accomplish this goal? 

We have been giving this much 
thought at tlie NationahC^hamber 
and iiave arrived at tliis c(mclusion: 
this partnership will only infrc^piently 
take place unless teachers, counselors, 
and school offic ials take the initiative. 
The business person will rarely, talce 
the first step, primarily because he 
recognizes that the process of teaching 
and administering a school system 
is a highly professional activity — and 
one in which he is for the most part 
untrained. He is therefore reluctant 
to presume to suggest ways of 
improvirig instructional procedures. 
, ^Further, he is pressed for time and 
Wset with the usual array of problems 



relating directly to his business. 

But theVe is also ample evidence 
that if Ite is asked by a school official 
to participate in a collaborative 
effort, he will* readily respond. 

Our National Chamber ^iducaticm 
<:cmnnittee — which is comprised of 
both business and school leaders — 
ciiscusscnl this situation and decided 
that communications between the 
business and school worlds could be , 
stimulated if rnajor education 
organizations and the- National 
Chamber were to collaborate in the 
publication of a booklet expressing 
mutual support foi: career education 
and urging 6ur respec tive members 
to join forces at tticj»tate and local 
levels. v"^ 

This publication'^ — nnorc than a 
year in j)rocc^^ — was released just 
last month. I understand copies have 
' been made available to pe^Mis 
"ilttending this conference. 

You will notice that almost 
ever7 major education association 
participated in tlie prej)aration of this 
booklet, along with several national 
cjrgani/ations representing' business, 
women, niinoriti<?s, and labor. Ncxfer 
h^'fore have such diverse interests 
united behind a (ompreheriSive 
education concept. 

Ihe central goal of each 
organization is for its members to 
i^egnr disdissions with persons 
representing other organ i/ations 
listed on the flyleaf to explore ^.ways 
they can work tcjgetlier to advance the 
career education concept. Hopefully^ 
then, both business and sc hool leaders 
will, in .greater nui^i)er. begin 
approaching "the other side" to 
explore collai)orative relationships for 
improving the education experience 
of our youth. 

I would urge education leaders like 
yourselvpi to carry tlie torch for 
career education in your own states, 
seeking opportunities to present the 
^facts and the challenge tO' business,, 
professional, labor, minority, and 
community groups, pointing out how 
they can work in partnership with 
their schools to Vielp achieve the 
.bright promise of trareer eclucation. 
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Sdiool hiisiiics |)ar lnei^hips are 
already iiii(i<Tway in many 
(omiTiunities*. The |>nl)li< aiion yon 
liave gives jnst three examples - in 
Boston, in Potomac, Mar^larui (an 
affluent subnrb of Washington, D.C ). 
and in Ck^veland. Tliese were 
selected to illustratc^ tlie wide Viiiietv 
of. possible iipproac lies. 
'Tn Boston, fiigli sdiool students- 
leave their regiilar dassroorns for t 
expanded learning oppor tunities 
througlioul tfie community in order 
to g^in practical knowledge of the 
busines wor hlS oppartunkic^ and 
requircnnents,. and to bc*gin 
developing career ^oals. Business and 
govcrnnieru executivev also go to 
various sdiools to leach their 
professiorval and occupational ' 
specialties. 4 fie Boston Cfiariiber 
serv& i\i> a ( learing house between tfie 
fiigff schools and tfie employers, 
coordinating scfiedules of students 
and tfie participating organizations. 

In tfie Potomac, Maryland example, 
87 percent of tfie gracfuating students 
of the Winston Churcfiill Fligfi School 
begin college. We l)elieve tfiis feature 
is important to fxelp dispel tfie 
uotiontfifiat career education is only 
for students wfio lij^k citfier tfie 
ability or desire to obtain a 
baccalaureate or fiigher dc^gree. I fie 
scfiool's career eduaitiori program 
focuses on professional and 
nunageriiif lines of work, iirid involves 
student internsfiip expericMice witfi 
lawyers, dentists, arcfiitects, 
veterinarians, and elementary and 
junior high scliools. 

In (^eve-land, tfie situation is cjuite 
clifierent. Sciiool officials became 
cc)ncerne<l tfiat an increasing 
proportion of Jive central schools 
consistc^cl of students from families on 
wc*lfare Many were dropping out, 
to continue the welfare cycle. Under 
tiie leadership of S u per int|Mc lent Paul 
Briggs. a fob Development Program 
was established for non-college bound 
seniors. Job counselors with 
experience in industr) were^])lacecl 
in eacfi scfiool. They worked closely, 
with the students and with scime 45 
(ompanies in tfie Cleveland area — 
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to accpiaint students witfi prospective 
job openings and tfie cjualific ations 
needed to fill tfiose jobs. Placement 
•of students participating ^in tfiis 
program averaged "over 90 f)ercent* 
from June 1966 tfirou^fi 'June 1974. 

So, tfie career education movement 
IS well underlay. Marty sdiools and 
c iiambers »aricl business firms are 
involved, but we must also recogni/e 
that only a gcwd beginning fias been 
made in tfiis effort tc^ acquaint 
students witfi tfie many ways people 
earn their livelihood and in*helping 
tfiem decide on tfie type of career 
tfiey will eventualy pursue. Ffic 
objective, of coui^^e, is rfot to ' trick ' 
any student into becoming a welder — 
or a doctor, for that matter — but 
simply to. give him or fier the basis 
for making a judgment on the type 
of work suit4ible (or Lfiem, and to 
begin to acouire a semblance of 
entry-level skills. Surely, we c:annot 
continue to defer tfie job exploration 
period until after the student fias 
graduated. 

/ Before dosing I migfit call /your 
attention to legislation just 
introduced that would recjuire 
colleges to give mucfi greater 
attention to tfie c areer preparation 
of their students. 

Some erf you are probably aware 
tfiat last la moritfi Congressman 
Bell of (California intn)c|ucecl tlie 
"Postsecondary Kducaticln (Consumer 
Protection Act of 1975'" (H.R. 2786). 
It is similar to a bill intioduced last 
year l)y Senator Percy and would 
recjuire all institutions participating 
in federal student aid programs 
to proxnde job placement data on 
former students. Though in concept 
initially intended to corn ec t 
public i/ed al)sues among some 
for-profit voc ational educ ation 
sdiools, its aplication was expanded 
to include publicly funded 
institutions as well. 

Regardless of wfiether tfiis bill 
becomes law in its present form, tfic 
message MS dearrHeaders in the 
(Congress as-tVell as tlie general public 
are demanding that our schools at 
all levels better prepare students to 



take their plate in our increasingly 
(ompetitive eanunny and society. 

I have appietiated this opporUinity 
to meet with you and share some 
thoughts on these important issues. 
My remarks may have raised av many 
(juestions as they answered: If I don't 
[»et a (hance to talk whh you 
individually today.^just drop me a 



line or f^ive me a telephone call. 
1 luise ()l us associated with the 
National (Chamber want to get to 
know you better and develop the ' 
close working relationship we believe 
i!> so t^ssential to die hiture of both 
our institutions, and most important: 
iq the future of the youth of this 
nation. ^ 
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It''i iihoiJt a fxarth, tint, for daily int'uninR 
a*J well Afi daily brrad^ lor rei n^^nition 
a«J wpII a'i ca-.Ii ; for a*iicmi?ihmenl ralhrr 
than torpor, for, in <ihe>ri, a fl%rl of life 
rafhrr than a* Monday ihroufjh Friday 
«:ort of dyiiiR Prrhapo irninoriaHiy, loo, 
iq a part of the* quest. I o br reinrrnbrrpd 
is the v%i'>h, "ipokpn and un.npokrn of tiir 
hrrtJC'i and h(*r^>vnr'j of this ji^mAi. 
(Studn Irrkrl, IVtfrktn/j) 

I'd like to usi^JuH as a bac kground 
for shavinf^ witli yoYI sornc thouf^hts 
on "(farcer Mtiaition: A (lliallcnj^e 
of Our rime. " iHrst, I ci like to talk 
hrfi'fly about toV cdu(aU<>n context of 
(arrer cdu(at1on. Second, I'd iike 
tcjgtalk briefiy about the broadei 
perspective that I^tliink is rccjuiicd^ 
Finally, I'd hke4o cone hide by 
talkinf^ brielly about payinj^ the cost 
to j^ain tile f^oals of career echication. 

(*.ueer ediwalion exists like anv 
otiier part 0i ccfucation in a context 
tliat I tiiink is c iiarac ten/ed in the 
fcdlowinj^ ways: First, theic- is still 
an iHnesoivecr*duaH in between the 
liberal and' the classical, education ioi 
heads and cxhic«itior) lor hands, 
between leisure and labor, between 
educ.uior'i for the ehle and education 
for the rnavses. I his still peirneates 
our systeni. and for example-, the 
dualtsH) is reflected by tlie fact that 
we have "tecfniical institutes'" that 
are abstracted from a more whole 
educatiorial process and where it is 
thouf^ht tfiat we are able to prepare 
people without- recourse to some of 
the ojfher tfinij^s tliat are thouj^lu to 
be more liberalizing. We also have 
something called "business education" 
— expect at the university tliey 
liappcn to be called professional 
schools. Fhc department c^f 
philosophy is a professional scfiool if 
pyou intend to teach philosophy, and 



it may be liberal if you ititoid to 
teach education. ^ / 

A second ^)art ot tfie context is 
that we live in an industrial society 
that is characteri/ed by Industrial 
goals and that coincide with tlie mays 
production goals. And that is for all 
of our educatiorl. I fiat is also ii 
general ciiarac teristic of cnir society, 
rfiat's tfie oidy central striHid that 
describes the education scerTe in USA, 
1975, tfiat leads to sometfiing in 
society as well as in educ ation called 
"standardi/ation". It leads ^to 
"inteic fiangeability": it leads to 
"efficiency' : it leads to "speedy 
evaluation": it Ic-ads to "pre- 
fabricaticm '. In short, it leads 4o the 
kind of education ^hal is ba^^ically 
imitafion rather than education. 

A tfiird part of this context within 
which education and career educ a*l ion 
takes place, / think, is that xcc haxw a 
frt^rHrntrd, atomistic rcsfxmsihtlity 
or lack of n's[)onsibility for rdutation. 
No one in formal education is 
responsible lor a whole strategy. We 
ha\ (' teac her §^ wfio are responsible- 
lor counseling. We have teachers who 
are responsible for inathrnatic s. If* 
you look at the goals and aims that^ 
stern from tho.se lields, thev gt tu-iaHy 
tend to i)e the goals and aims that 
arc- cleveloj)ecl by the hierarchy in 
the discipline. In no place do we put 
tlie whole man back together again. 
This leaves some major unrnet needs 
wh*icfi fall within the domain of 
career education, probably bt'cause 
there fLno where else to put them. 

Another part of tfie context is that 
we have an inflated tcclmology in 
tfie United States. Tfierc's hardly a 
jof) tfiat takes what training says it 
takes to be ready to do the job, 
including my own and including your 
own. There's almost nc^ job that 
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takes the preparation we say it lakes. 
We fouii(5Hhai out \n tlie army. We 
found out that medics (ouid do 
ii|)pendect amies. We found out that 
in many ways surgeons (io not (io 
tilings radically different from 
butchers. We're fimiing out that in 
education it's himi to driw the line 
!)etween jjj^fessionals an(i |)ara" 
professionals. It's very eHil)arrasing 
to have cvnapetency-hased e(iu(ation 
and to have ycnir [)ara-proiessionals 
store higfier on perfonnanxc measure 
than peoj)ie who b^JV^been aromul 
for 20 years. ()u/j:t^^l/nology is 
inflated. It's l)uilctb*|)rote( t. rather 
than to instruct. 

.Anotiier part of tliis (cmtext. it ^ 
seems to me, is that education as now 
conceived and operated is dedicated 
to the production and perpetuation 
of myth and the shunning of reality.^ 
I bis has some dear im|Mications for 
rareer educntion biicause if that's 
true in ('(huation, it's als() true in 
(iireer education. We tend to deal 
witli euphemisms, and we tei^l not 
to dfiil (brcctly witfi anythfng. In 
ediuation. generailv, vvje talk about 
(ireece as if it existed Without Africa. 
We talk about Europe as if it weie * 
never a meling pot. We think about 
music an(i. lurvei think of or hear 
(Ihinese nuisic. We^ talk abcnit 
"European histoiy" and (all it 
"hislory." and never be aware of vVhat 
we've doiie. We talk about "religion" 
and nevei talk ai)OUt "meaning. " We 
talk about Africa as if.it did not 
exist muil Kiu'ope awoke. We must 
talk aboiu general (urricular 
alienation. Tfiat is, the things we talk 
about in s( hools generally tend to be 
alienated from the reality of hozv 
people function. That has 
implications for the way we carry 
out careei education programs. 

' In the context of education we have 
anotfier cfiaracteristic, "i" sdiolars 
we tnrst," even when all they have 
to indicate tlieir competence are 
degre(*s or afilliation with, highly 
regarded institutions. Tfiey don't 
hav€^toN>liave anything to verify their 
competence otiier than tfie degree 
' and where they got it. We tend, 




therefore, to oveNook real scholarship. 
For example, for those of you who 
are familiar with Carlos Casteiieda's 
series of bcx>ks, Tales of Poxver, 
Separate Reality, Journey to Ixtland 
or The Teachings of Don Juan, 
you may recall that one of the 
most profoimd anthropological 
in\'estigations of our time was done 
by Casteneda who was luiable to get 
his clegree. ftis school, unfortiuiately 
in one of tJie California imiversity's 
departments of antlnopology, wa^ 
imable tcj recogni/e theiiigli cjualLtv 
of scliolarsh'ip in tfie investigation and 
tfie muisual perspective that 
(hisl?enecla brought to data. .\ncl yet 
"in scfiolars we trust." 

'riieie's another charac tei istic . We 
^fiave a flexif)le value and belief system 
tfiat may liave developed' out of.tlie 
frontier. In the years since the 
ioinuling c)f this country we ha\^' not 
yet l)een ilble to develop a common 
ideology. Ill is system lias made loom 
for many things: slavery, racism and 
opj)ression in both sul)tle and cjpeii 
forms/ A spec ial c haracteristic of our 
system is that after we have finislu'd 
with our students, we leave our 
giacluates unrefrc^ied, unsatisfied and 
ylisoifbntecl. Why drugs? Why F.a^ieiMi 
religion? Why coimselors? Why 
divorce, and why so many otiiei 
troublesome things? 

.Another characteristic" of the 
context is that we have, professionals 
who feel powerless, and we have 
imaginary "tlieys" who stop us from 
doing all tlie things that we want to 
clo. 

We are unal)le to respond to ilie 
final cpiestion when finish our 
formal education, wlien we finish 
oiir "career education. " The final 
question is asked by the final 
cjuestioner who is cleathj,At the point 
of death when we are 90 years old, 
when we look back on our lives rather 
than forward, then we ask, -"How do 
I feeT about where I liave l)een?*' 
What does the question dictate for 
education and for career education? 

I'd like to share with you a couple 
of short cpiotes from Sttuls Terkel's 
book, WORKING, so tliat we are 



sliaring at least a common flavor and 
feeling. 

First,, let me read al>out the 
condition of the working man in this 
country today. 

For the many Xhere's hardly a concealed 
discontent. The blue-collar blues is no nnore 
bitterly sung than the white-collar nnoan. 
"I'^am a machine," says the spot-welder. 
**I am caged," says the bank teller and 
echoes the hotel clerk. "I am a mule," 
says the steel worker. **A monkey can do 
What I do," says the receptionist. **\ am less 
^an a farm implement," say the migrant 
workers. "Tm an object," says the high 
faslj^ion model. Blue collar and white collar 
call upon the identical phrase, •*rm a 
robot." There's nothing to talk about," the 
young accountant despairingly enunciates. 
It was some time ago that John Henry 
sang, "A man ain't nothing but a man." 
The hard unromantic fact is he died with 
a hammer in his hand while the machine 
pumped on. Njj^netheless, he found 
immortality. He is remembered . . . . j . 
Bob Cratchet may still be hanging on 
(though his time is fast running out as did 
his feather pen long ago), but Scrooge has 
been replaced by the con&lomorate. Hardly 
a chance for the Christmas spirit here. Who 
know^NBob Cratchet's name in this outfit— 
let alone his lame child's? 

. . . **The last place I worked for I was let 
go," recalls the bank teller. "One of my 
friends stopped by and asked where I was 
at. They said, *Sbe is no longer with us.' 
That's all, I vaijished." It's nothing personal 
really. Dickens' people have been replaced 
by Becket's. 

. . . But inspite f>fHhe conditiofi there's a 
response from the United States workers 
who have not yet given up, not yet dead. 
To maintain a sense of self, these heroes 
and herf>ines play f)C(asif)nal games. The 
middle-aged s^itchhr)ard fiperatf>r, when 
things are dead at night, cheerily respf)nds 
to the caller, *'Marioft Inn" instead of the 
chain she really works ff)r. "Just for a lark," 
she explains bewilderedly. "I really don't 
know what made me do it." The younj^ gas 
meter-reader startles the young surburban 
housewife sunning out on the patio in her 
bikini, loose-bra*d, and sees more things 
than he would* otherwise see. "Just to 



make the day go faster." The auto worker 
from the Deep South will tease one guy 
cause he's real short and his old lady left 
him. Why? "Oh, just to break the 
monotony. You want quitting time so bad." 
The waitress who moves betw^een tables like 
a ballerina pretends she's forever on stage. 
**I feel like Carmen. It's like a gypsy_ holding 
out a tambourine and they throw^ the 
coin." It helps her fight humiliation as 
well as arthritis. 

. . . The interstate truck driver barreling 
down the expressway with a load of 73,000 
pounds, battling pollution, noise, an ulcer 
and kidneys that act up, fantasizes 
something tremendous. They all in some 
manner perform astonishingly to survive the 
day. These are not yet automata. The 
author himself shares a personal note. This 
is Studs Terkel. 

... I find some delight in my job as a 
radio broadcaster. I'm able to set my own 
pace, my owij standards, and determine 
for myself the substance of each program. 
Some days are more sunny than others, 
,some hours less astonishing than I'd hoped 
foKMy occassional slovenliness infuriates 
me y . . but it is, for better or for worse, 
in my hands. I'd like to believe that I'm 
the old time cobbler, Aiaking the whole 
shoe." 

And finally from Terkel, 
Dr. John R. Coleman, president of 
Haverford College, speaks of feeing it 
right. "If you see the response and you see 
the condition, can you see it right? There 
are some things that blind our eyes 
.sopietimes." So Dr. Coleman, president of 
Haverford College, took an unusual 
sabbatical during the early months of 1973. 
He worked at menial jobs. In one instance 
he was fired as a porter-dishwasher. "I'd 
never been fired and I'd never been 
unemployed. For three days I w^ed the 
streets. Though I had a bank account, 
though my children's tuition was paid, 
though I had a salary and a job waiting 
for me back in Harverford, I was 
demoralized. I had an inkling of bow 
professionals my age feel when they loose 
their job and their confidence begins to 
sink." Dr. Colemkn is 51. Since Dr. Coleman 
happens to be chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, he quit his 
ditch digging job to preside over the bank's 
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monthly mrrting. When hr looked at the; 
other mrmbrrs uf thr hoard, he (ouid nut 
help feeling there was something unreal 
about them all. 

If these are the (oridilioris and it 
this is the anitext in which (areei 
education lakes phite, what is that 
broader perspective that is recpiired? 
What is that leadership, it you wUK 
that is re(|unedi' 

In the first phue»,(arecr e(hualion 
is for everyt)iie. Not simply for poor 
kid^Mll^t simple for pu[)Ii( scho(3ls. 
not<^Blp[pIy for those who are out ol 
workriCIiU-eer echualioii is lo inspire 
pecjple io live more ijl)un(hintly, not 
simply information, not simply 
(iiientaticiii, hut inspiration to live 
more ahundantlv. (>areer edu(ation is 
to deveh)p a point of view, an 
orientati(3n and motivation. I hope 
I'm siigg(^>tin^^ «)mething inudi nu^re 
active, much mow in tlie wayj[)f 
leadership than s(i]|jetimes sdiools 
seem willing to assume, 

(>areer cducaticm: What is it for? 
It's lo devehip perspective." fl\ to 
develop frcedcmi. It's to unclerstand, 
io help peciple io understand and be 
at home wi^h rultural alternaiives. 
because that's the wc^rld we live in, 
one that is full o[ rultural alternatives 
and many people are e(jual io the 
task. ItVs io reduce personal isolaticjn. 
It's to foster applied thinking and 
creativity. It's to learn to separate 
issues from trivia. Lt's io devehjp 
vision. Visic^n isn't one of the 
objectives that you hear in the lists 
of behavioral {ibj(?ctiv^es that we talk 
about so often. It's to develop people 
who ask cjuestions continually even 
after they have "finished" school and 
ciireer eclttcation, if they finisli. 
It's to help to understand and ^ 
appreciate the nature and the value 
and the necessity of struggle in 
accomplishing anything because there 
is no way cnher than through' 
struggle to become anything. There 
is no easy road. The cute pJtckages 
that we have, the<^ute kits won't do 
it. It's to help people to find * 
fulfillment, to move them in the 
direction of earning recognition and 



acceptance. What do you have tp do 
to pay the (ost to get there? ^ 

I d like to share with you something 
that is^ibout 5000 years old from 
South Africa near Rhodesia. It was 
f(nind among scmie very old writings 
on papyrus, most of which hasn't even 
been translated yet. The writings _ 
look like hieroglyjjhics. Miere's a ^ 
C(^versation with '* TheJ Ancient One" 
wluj is a teacher of wisdc^m. He 
had something to say abcnit teaching 
and I wanted to share what he had 
to say with y(ni.*rhis is after a perscni 
had learned, had found the truth in 
the deseit, had fcnind the fresh, c(^)l 
water after having struggled io get 
there, mouth dry, iiit(3 this cool water 
Inio this oasis with fruit hanging 
fr(nn the trees. And then he heaus 
*the words: " The kingdom is not 
yet w(m." And he I)egins io feel a 
responsibility for his fellowman. He 
be((jmes a teadier and says: 

Then I know niy toil was not ended 
Jor thottgh I was saved, my brothers were 
lost. I returned to the wilderness to 
lighien the lot of the lost ones with 
water fn)ru this pool which I found. So I 
huilt a canal from the pool across the 
desert land. I dug deep wells in the city 
to store the waters of truth and I named . 
myself (niardian of the water. And I 
calletj the thirsty to drink. Many came 
at my bidding and drank as I directed. 
I'hen I marvelled for I saw that all who 
came departed unrefreshed and I tasted 
the water of my uwn well and I found 
that it was warm and salty. Then I said, 
"Well, I will build a road from the 
cities to the pool rather than taking it" 
back through the desert and digging a 
well. I will make the way easy to get to 
the pool across the desert, smooth to 
the feet for my weary brothers." But when 
I had made my highway, all those that 
traveled by it returned to the cities 
reviling me for a deceiver. And at this 
I wondered. I went back by the way that 
I had made and I found that, indeed, 
there was no road, for the sands had 
swallowed up the road that I had built. 
At last wisdom flovfered in my heart, 
and I saw that knowledge and truth can 
never be reached by any easy an^i? 
pleasant way. They can never be found 



by cunning Jv\\ies of the mind of man. 
I'ruih must rc*a( lu'd thr<»ut;h the 
^^r^•rfeth of iUv heart ami the knowh'd^e 
is grafted by t\}l* power of the hand.- 

So llien, wliere are wc as teachers 
in (artxr ediu at ion- or leai hei s in 
general? It seems to inc tlieie are some 
hcliaviors that we ought to exliihit 
in getting there. It seems to me tliat 
one ol our !)ehavrours is modeling^ 
modeling vviiat vve teach. We are/ui 
the picture. We are not (iiniraiij 
detached. We're not "early Rogerian". 
It ^eems to me that as teachers we 
must ourselves !)e free. We must be 
free. Pre'>tj)n Wilcox, in New York, 
often uses u i)it of gjaffili off the 
Harlem sul)way wall that says, "You 
can't be free if someone has to let 
\ou be free." 

It seems 'that we have to understand 
the relation'^hip between politics and 
economics and edilcation and careers. 
It seems tliat we Iiave to be question 
askers. We have to be thinkers. We 
have to l)c confident Of our thinking 
;md not sfmply the receivers of the 
kits, no matter how cute. We must 
have personal encoinuers. We must 
personally be (iirriculum wrecking, 
crews and at the same time 
curricuhun rel)uilding crews because 
no one else has that job i)ut teachers 
and career eclucat(>rs..44^r musf be 
uirntified with lhe(sludents that we 
serve. We cannot i)e clinical^ 
detached and serve their ncx*d nor 
!)c\ their model. We cannot be their 
teacher without that identification. 

It seems tluu we musfViissuine some 
res|x)nsibility and leadership, Wliat 
that means in very concrete terms is 
that wc don't fociis all om energies 
on students but that we go to 
employers witli wliat we know aI)out 
students and what we know al)out 
people and that lee attempt to a f feet 
the eonditinns of employment. I 
don't think any employer reading tlic 
i)ook. Working, could fail to be 
convinced that he has some 
responsibility for humaneness in the 
I970's. 

Now if we're going to do those 
ki.nds of things, we're going to wind 



up with a different language when 
\ii talk al)()ut career education. 
Some things are going to chop out* 
some things are going to disappear. 
All of a suclden caree; education won't 
even l)e about "careers." There's a 
gC)()cl reason for that. (Careers, I found, 
are moving targets. They don't stay 
the same. How do you get ready for 
something that's not going to be what 
\i was when you got ready to prepare 
Aor it? Like teacliing. Twenty or 
^thirty years ago when we were getting 
'ready for teaching, there were some 
funny things about the profession 
that we now profess. In the first place, 
there were mostly* women. I'hai's 
changed. I wonder why? Then ther^ 
are different men and women who 
are coming into teaching. They're not 
the same ones who used to come. 
Not only that, when they get here, 
they don't do the same job. I he 
job has c hanged. There are specialized 
functions now that never existed 
even'^ 10 years ago. The students aren't 
the same. There are more- of them 
in school. Not only that, they don't 
act the same way. They have fiumy 
ways of behaving. They're different. 

Look at all the stuff we've added 
for the school to do. Now with all 
that in mind, what cchild someone 
20 years ago do to prepare me to be 
a teacher? What could they do? A 
teaching career was and is a moving 
target. Everything else is also a 
moving t;i(^et. So if we're aiming 
at careers as they exist riglit now 
and arc preparing people narrowly 
for that, then we're in troublcNiiut 
tiierc are some things that tencP not 
to change, that tend to stay the same, 
and are common and do exist across 
careers. These seem to me to l)e 
fruitful areas for pa)ple who propose 
to lead and mayl)e who liave the 
courage to deal with the whole man. 
This is what we've lost. We've lost \ 
oiir present generation of youtlnandj 
will loose others if wc fail to plan^— ^ 
for our whole responsibility. 

I he language woidd soiuul 
s(5mething like this to me. This is 
what we'd be talking ai)out in 
conferences, and this is what we 
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would be talking about using 
whatever (areers exist only as 
examples and not as goals.'* We'd be 
talking about relationships among 
peoble. We'd be talking about 
authority in o(( upattons.>\Vc\\ be 
talking^ ;U)oui leadership. We'd be 
talking about analysis of information. 
We'd be talking alx>ut socialization 
in occupations. \Ve'([ be talking about 
affiliation a.s ways of meeting 
personal needs. We'd be talking about 
organization as a means to power 
and decision making. We'd be talking 
/about research. We'd be talking 
atout loj^e. We'd be talking aI)out 
exploitation in work and'competition, 
and we'd be talking about racism, 
sexism, and ageism. We'd be talking 
about evaluation, goals, sharing, 
ownership. We'd be talking about 
politics and economics. VVc'd be 
talking about identity. We'd be 
talking about how people move 
around and how people arent able 
/o rtiove around, how people get 
locked in. Wt'd be talking ^bout dead\ 
end streets. We'd be talking about 
stagnation. We'd be talking about 
power and meaning and values and 
security and eternity. We'd be 
talking about growth. We'd be talking 
about expression through 
employment , and creativity. We'd be 
talking about skills and we should^ 
be talking al)oul struggle and personal 
peace. We'd be talking about self. 
If I'm in career education, it seems 



to me, as a teacher I would be using 
things like those to audit or inventory 
what I do. What^ do I do to get 
ready? One of the things I suggest 
is that we have to examine the 
behaviors that affect what we do. 
It's not all "out there ' or in the cute 
kits, rd be taking those words above, 
those roncepis and applying them 
to what I do. I'd be exaniining myself 
from the poiiu of view of the 
framework ai)ove as things that 
suppori what I do as a career 
ecUicator. How does my prc^fessional 
reading look when measured against 
the points abovjjJ-How do they fit 
my practice, my function? How do 
tliey fit my goals? How do they fit 
the associations I have with people, 
with friends, with colleagues, with 
workers? How do they compare to 
how I wa^s educated and how 1 can 
be<(>me educated? How do they 
compare to my activities? Ho\y do 
they fit with what I'm doing as a 
person who ( an be a model? How do 
they fu with my conception of truth? 
How do they fit with my vision of 
what a human being ought to be? 

In conclusion, you call yourself 
a teacher of career education. If so, 
where is your song? Where is your 
dance? Where is your poetry? Where 
is your art? Wherp, is your belief? 
Where is your rhythm? Where is 
your joy? Wliere is your mood? We 
call ourselves teachers, and if so, 
where and who are we? 



Communication, Teacher 
Behavior and Humanism 

Dr. James Weigand 

University of (ndiana 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Dr. Weigand [)rescnied this spcc( h at a 
gcncml session in the workshop held 



at Salt Lake City, Utah. This speecli ' 
is available only by tape. Anyone who 
desires a copy of this tape, within 
the next six moiuhs, may contact 
Dr. Lloyd Briggs, Occupational and 
Adult Education, Room 406 
Classroom Building, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
74074. 
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Career education— ^ 
Articulation In the University 

Donald W. Robinson, Dean 

College of Education 

Oklahoma State University > ^ 



My role in these proceedings is 
not to define career education, 
indeed, that has already been done, 
or to describe or debate the 
philosophic bases for career education. 
Jlather, my role is to suggest what 
s^ake teaclier education might have 
in career education and to begin to 
define some of the parameters of how 
planning for career education gets 
implemented in the universities. 
' To be sure that we are? on common 
grounds, I would, ho^vever, like to 
quote Sidney Marland's original and 
still good definition of career 
education in the hook Essays on 
Career Education} Marland^id that 
career education was "Thiri education 
which removed the distinction 
between academic and occupational 
education. . . . blending them to offer 
all learners the best opportunity 
for a productive satisfying career." 
In Marland's definition I would 
emphasize the word "blending". For, 
as^l will attempt to describe, if, much 
is to take place in the university, 
then an unr^atural blending of 
disciplines, fields and talents will 
have to occur. 

Sterling McMurrin, former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and now 
a professor of philosophy, equates 
career education with the basic 
meaning of education since, in his 
view, anything worthy of being 
called education "must be relevant 
to the cultivation of those qualities 
that make possible or enhance a 
career".^ McMurrin, in summarizing 
his article about career education, 
makes the following points: The work 
ethic will remain a foundation of 
our value structure, therefore, career 
education must refer to creative and 
productive work an4 what this 



emphasizes for the society and the 
individual.' He was very importantly 
reminding us that occupational 
^ and liberal elements of career 
education ajj?e inextricably 
interrelate(l.*In the same vein Alfred' 
North Whitehead once said that 
the anti-thesis between technical and 
liberal education is fallacious; 
there can be no technical education 
which is not liberal, and no liberal 
education which is not tedjnical. 
Education should turn out the 
student \vith something that he 
knows well and something he can do 
well. Parenthetically, here at times 
I am concerned by the erroneous 
pronouncements attributed |o career 
education proponents which would 
seem to denigrate the importance of 
liberal education or a firm 
background in the "academic 
subjects". My colleague, Keith 
Goldhammer, puts it another way, 
and I might add quite eloquently, 
when he says that career education is 
an approach to edii^ation which 
stresses the instrur^'icntal value of all 
education in assistitig ^n individual 
to- become a fully productive and 
satisfied citizen.^, Thus career 
education is a n^ns to an end which 
stresses^J);erfh individual and societal 
worth and good. ^ 

Marland^ McMurrin, Whitehead, 
Goldhammer and others then see 
career education a$ broadly 
permeating the wholfe curriculum 
-^n the educating system, ft is 
affected by and in turn afljects 
avocational interests. It stfe^es the 
goal of producing a produdffcp 
satisfied citizen who undersni^ self, 
has found a place in the ecmi|niic 
order allowing him to eamwiM^ving, 
who appreciates the dignity ^fflfft^^ 



many other (otiirihuirrlg roles in 
society, aiui wlio am peifoiin all ol 
its life roles with high degree ol 
<i((ornplisliineiu and satisfaction. 

This fonnulation of career 
education stresses luiinan 
development, ^uid.ince values jnci 
.Htitudes as taught through a ^ood 
liberal education and ski!! 
developmeiu. I o he- sure lliere are 
other narrower vocational oHented 
definitions oi career education wiiidi 
I personoj^lv tend to reject, (llary, 
lor ex.un|)le. stres'^es oiieiUation to 
economic liic- hc^^innin^ in the 
e.nliest ve.ns. Mure* .ucoilieis wl)o 
view career c-diKation as a rchelliorl 
.i^ainst Iuna.niisti( cdiuation whicli 
I also lend to rc*jc"ct and tliere 
.ue otIuMs wlio \'ic*\v (.nec*i educ.iiion. 
•IS svnommous witli cMt!ic"r voc.ition.d 
c'dncatiori or guidance witli a little 
ol the otluT tacked on. I .dso reject 
these lornudations of cuccm 
education. 

In the M>7- ( ())n|>i!.iti()n ol p.ipeis 
ol a career education (ordercrue 
Nponsorc-d !)\ the N.ilion.d \'ocalion.d 
cind I eclmic a! Kduc.iiion Sernin.n, 

Xarori Miller Liid out some* sevc-n 
major tenarUs ol c.ncer education. 

I hese teri.nUs seem to rn.ike sense 
then and ii<>vv' Hriellv. Dr. Miller 
said tlialS 



1. .\ compiehfnsive educational 
proj^ram locnsinj^ on c.uc-eis he^iris 
with entering into the school and 
(oruiruiin^ through the.idult vears. 

2. Career educ.uion involves andy^ 
is for all stuclerus rc-gardless oi 
post-'-econdai y plans. 

It involves the entire school 
program, uniting schools, 
conmuuiities a'^u! crnpioyers in a 
cooperatlv.e venture. 

'^1. It infu'-es the school program 
rather than beginning a program ol 
discrete career education curriculum 
blocks. 

f). It provides the students with 
inforrhalion ^ind. experiences 
representing the entire world of wwk. 



f). It supports the students from 
awareness through exploration, career 
direction setting, placement, anci 
follow up and re-eclucaticm, if 
necessary. 

7. (lareer education is not 
svnonNnious with vocational 
education. P.uenthetic.dly, vocational 
c'ducation and guidance are iruegral 
.nid iinportaru parts ol a total c:areer 
education svstern.' jj^ 

II we reflect on wjiat has been 
said, the message lor the universities 
and colleges ol education becomes 
eviclc"nt. and that is a viable projjraiii 
to tr ain te<ic her s and sc hool 
.ulministratois lor spc-c iaii/ecl roles in 
career ecluc.ition or simply to irduse 
sulficicMU educatic)n knowledge and 
awareness into the programs ol the 
non-specialist; e.g.j^ the teacher ol 
m.uhematics to l)e oi the school 
.ichrfinisirator to bc", ic-cpiires an 
iniegraiecl college* and univeisilv wide 
approacfi. Indeed, at another 
dimension, thought ol a career 
ediuafion piogram at the uni\eisitv 
le\c*l imisl aNo f)e based upon 
aw.ueness, knowledge, and ^ 
pal tic ipalioir ol huge- sc-gmenls ol the 
iacullN. Kor example, at my own 
uni^crsiiv the direcioi ol student 
peisormel in cmc h <jd the six collc-ges 
lecoimn/'iided, cUkI jlie cleans 
endorsed th.U the miivc-rsity hire 
a CcUcer counselor and that a distirAt 
.md --eparate part ol the university 
oi ierUalion program be devoted to 
career plaruiing. This vv^is and is a 
good idea and Will be implemerUed 
just as soon as the division of stucleru 
.diairs can hire a cpialifiefl career 
C'clucation counselor. Some 
cooperation from the various colleges 
is assured since a committee 
com|>osecl of each colleges persorniel 
director will develop policies and 
guidelines as to how this program 
will operate. On the other hand. I 
am afraid that in large measure our 
program will fail unless the assistance 
of significant numbers of faculty 
who do not respond—'career 
education—what's that? — " can be 
. enlisted. 
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Some Aionths ago we at Oklahoma 
State University began to define 
career education program elements 
as we (onceptiiali/ed the role of the 
career education faciHtator who 
we defined as the individual charged 
with the responsibility for the 
organization of career education in 
the common srhools of the land. As 
we see it, the facilitator must knoxv 
school administration and be a part 
of the administrative team. We also 
believe that school administrators 
and, thus, departments of educational 
administration need to be aware of 
career education. The facilitator niust 
be knowledgeabjc and perceptive in 
the area of curriculum development. 
He must be competent in applying 
the basic principles of (Resign and 
development and he must know 
where to locate career education 
materials and how to evaluate these 
resources. Thus, in our fommlation, 
the departmerus, however designated, 
which have specialists in curriculum 
and instruction must f)e involved 
in the university career education 
program. 

1 he facilitator, we felt, must 
be familiar with procedures for 
pre-serxnce and in-sennce programs 
for both academic ami vocational- 
technical teachers. J^c^ should be 
familiar witli the rolt teacher 
educators play as change agents 
through teacher educ aticm'* programs, 
riuis, it is obvious that traditional 
teacher educators must be involved ^ 
in the career educatior) venture. 

The facilitator must also br closely 
associated with tiic counseling and 
guidance staff in educational 
institutions and should be thoroughly 
familiar with the relationship of 
the school guidance program to the ^ 
total school program, ffe must 
understand the role c)f counselors. He 
must have an understanding of 
career development theory, etc. Thus 
counselor educators in*cc)llcge?» 
and universities must also be involved 
in the career education venture. 
(Career education is a rapidly growing 
concept with an expanding f)ody 
of literature. Therefore, the facilitator 



who is effective mmt have research 
capabilities which will permit him to 
utili/e the vast amouru of* '^^^ 
information available to him. He 
must be able to analyze and 
understand implications of research 
results and to interpret appropriate 
information to all levels oi 
educational personnel. Thus, staff 
involved with c*ducational research in 
universities must also be involved, in 
the career education program. 
IJndergirding these specific areas 
(school administration, curriculum 
cleveloprnent, teacher education, 
guidance and counseling, and 
research and evaluation) , there are 
certain other basic knowledges whicli' 
the facijitator ought to possess. 
These include, and perhaps not 
inclusively, human growth and 
development, group dynamics, system 
operations and community dynamics. 
The inclusions of these basic 
knowledges in the career education 
facilitator's training suggests the need 
for the involvement of psychologists, 
be they housed in colleges of 
education or arts and sciences, 
sociologists and anthropologists. So far 
in the development of this model I 
have not mentioned departments of 
Vocational education. Yet, to be sure, 
these too play a very important 
part in the career education mix of 
flie typical comprehensive college and 
universities. 

Fo summarize, the various program 
elements involved in the career 
education planning at tlie university 
level cut acros^s M least two or three 
colleges ancnnclude the fields ancf 
disciplines of sciiool administration, 
curriculum development, teacher 
education, guidance and counseling, 
sociology, aruhropology, psycliology, 
and researcii and evaluation. 
Obviously then, in an interdisciplinary 
model, a team effort will f)e 
necessary if colleges and universities 
are to contril)ute fully and effectively 
ic> the career education effort. 

Before attempting to suggest an 
approach to the organization of the.se 
program elements let me suggest 
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still anolluT dimension of university 
and (olk^ge planrnnj^ lor (areer 
education and tliat is the development 
and planning ol prof^iairi^ for 
students in universities. Frorn rny 
perspective it would appear tliat most 
universities liave done virtually 
nothing toward (onceptuali/ing or 
implementing career education in the 
university. I would hope <hat as a 
result ol this conference and other 
el forts, colleges of education might 
begin to assume a general c areer 
education leadership role in 
universities by taking the lead in the 
formulation of models for 
ifnpleinentation of career education at 
the uryversity level. This would seem 
to bekirnply a logical extension of 
our rcMe arwl responsil*i|^ty for 
inhising career education into all 
sectors of tlie teacher education 
curriculum and for prepariny^ 
individuals to assume an ir^creasing 
number of school positions in career 
eduAtion. 

Well, il career education at least 
in< hides tlie elements I liave 
identified, and if colleges and 
universities should develop viable 
career educalu)n programs which are 
interdisciplinary in nature, how do 
we go about tlie development of 
appropriate rncKlels? I wish I had a 
cookbook solution. However, to date, 
with but few exceptions, efforts at 
truly interdisciplinary programs in 
colleges and universities or simply 
programs wliich recjuire the 
cooperation of several departments 
within a coUegiUiave not been very 
successful. I^ie reasons are all too 
obvious, PcH)ple are periiaps overly 
concerned witii iikntification of 
leadership roles, with' tl)i^ protection 
oi /'their departments" or 
"disciplinary autonomy"', visibility, 
with who get tlie credit for what it 
has accomplished, and other 
concenis rej^arding mundane matters 
such as bmlgctary allocations for 
interdisciplinary efforts. F.vcm if . 
these problems are all solved, 
there is still the knotty problem 
of program visibility and internal 
communications across the network. 



I would submit that each institution 
in the final analysis will have to 
solvejhese problems and detennine 
the appropriate organization of a 
career education program for itself. 
Howe^. it is obvioi^i-rhHl.il a 
successful c archer education effort is 
to be mounted or if tlie goals of 
infusion of career education con^ppts 
into teacher education curriculum are 
to be ac hieved, the effort must have 
a visible entity anc^ organization to tie 
the effort together, yet not f)e a * 
separate drpariineni. Thus frorn my 
view a "centvr' concept with an 
appropriate organizational frame !ias 
a lot to offer in the development of 
cartxT education at tfie university 
level. '^X few years -ago the National 
Institutes of Health wanted to bring 
some sernblar;ice of organization to 
research efforts in the field of mental 
retardation and human development. 
I cite this as an example because as 
in the case of career education it was 
obvious that nuufi research and 
development was going on in 
depart men t s a nd d i sci pi i nes 
througfiout the university but with 
no artic ulation or cornniunic ation . 
across disciplines. The model which 
they evolved arid which seerns to have 
bcH»ru(|uite successful was to establish 
the concept of tfie mental retardation 
and human development centers 
program. Program guidelines did 
not spec ify exac tly what departments 
of universities and medical schools 
should be involved in tfie center or 
who sliould be in c harge of a center. 
All that was stressed was that the 
program must hang together and that 
the center dircTtor l)e 1) a good 
administrator, l^d*tl4intifiecl with 
mental retardation Imd human 
development in his|)wn speciality 
and 3) show promise of i)eing able to 
bring many disparate groups 
together. I believe that, in general, 
1 wo^dd advocate the development 
of a similar centers approach to the / 
colleges of education and universities 
careen education efforts. (>arccr / 
education is dynamic— r^Tstatic, and 
if tied to a specific department will 
tend to rather soon l)e out of the 
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maimtream in«>far as the re%i of the 
College and univeniity concerned. 

The orgarii/atiou of (cnter^i 
obviously varies depending upon 
local considerations. However, in 
general, the following key elenierus 
are essential: (1) The dean 'or deans 
of participating (ollege(s) rnu^t avsure 
resi>onsibiJUy for policy and the 
selection oTthe center directorship. 
Essentially then, the deans of 
participating colleges func^fTJ^Yi, I 
suppose, as a i>oard of direc Knjs. (2) 
The (H rector must he selec t t'U with 
care and ideally should he known on 
c ampus as \fr. or 'Ms. career 
education. At any rate it is virtually 
essential that the' director he selec ted 
from one oi the partic ipating 
deparimeius and l)e respected for his 
or her contributions to cartx»r 
education from his or her particular 
discipline s pei^ptxtive. Regular 
release time iiuist l)e l)uclg(jijecl h>r 
the position of the director. He or 
she must have organizational and 
administrative al)iliti(*s hut most 
importantly be al)le to communicate 
with persons acrovs many . 
disciphnes, encouraging tiiem to 
. work together. (H) The work of the 
center should be guided by a widely 
representative council. Tins means all 
departments wiiii a signific.ant input; 
for exarriple, ir/the model ! described 
we will include a representative 
from each of the ■ following 
^ areas: Kchuation adrninistraTlon, 
counseling and guidance, curric ulurn 
and instruction, teacher t»ducation, 
vocatiorijil education (2 or 3), 
education psychology, psychology, 
sociology and the State Department 
of Vocational Tethnical Echication, 
since we happen to work especially 
( lose to theni. 

(4) It is difficult to list all of the 
functions to be fulfilled by a centt^ 
and all of the clientele /oRibl servecl. 
However, in general, the c<|nter 
might b^ viewed: \ 

(a) As a holding company where 
staff working on career education 
. projects coidd be assigned under a 
release time mechanism. 
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(b) As un organizer of j^egular 
seminars, collcxjuiums, etc., and the 
developer of a>urses rhough once 
developed they should be assigned 
back to departments^. 

(c) The centcT should ser^e as an 
information rescmrce to local schools 
and participating dopartinents. 

(d) As die catalyst generally for 
career education efforts in 
participating departnu^nts and in 
the univjersity. 

(f)) Physical space cjf and for the 
ceruer is perhaps not as c rucial as 
the organizational concept, flowcvei. 
it is highly desirable that the centei 
have a s[)ecifit*d loc^ition, !>e this 
one roorli, a suite of rooms or a <, 
building. 

Strangely, the problem of infusing 
career education across the teacher 
education curric tilurri inay or.maty 
not be solved l)y a ceruer thotigh the 
latter should help. Unfortunately, we 
all know that at times faculty 
rn^'ml)ers can l)e very stubborn and 
that departrnerus in any university 
and college can l)e ecjually stubborn. 
essentiaH^ afflicted with tunnel 
vision or unwillirrg to consideWiew - • 
ideas that do not corne from within 
the departmerrt or field. 

As I see it the l)est way to infuse 
career education in all sectors of 
the teacher education [)rogram would 
be simply lor the teams assembled - 
here to be constituted as a college oi 
education *task force (a critical niass). 
This task force should c arry on rnany 
of the activities desc ribed urrder the 
ceruer's concept but most irnportar^^ly 
should serve as a vehicle for 
begirmirrg a continuing dialogue in . , 
cx) lieges of eclucatif)n. Out of this 
dialogue and otiier activities 
organized, we should generate the 
the necessary career educatiop 
ccmcept}> anci materials, the few new 1 
courses (if any) necessary and the 
campus specific mechanispi necessary 
for sustainitig significant leadership* 
activities in career education having 
their locirs in colleges of education. 



Cateer Education: 

The Challenge of Our Times 

Dr. Wendell A. Sharpton 

Sand Springs Public Schools 
Sond Springs, Oklahoma 

It is both interesting and ironic 
that we should be meeting in a 
("onference to discuss tiie subject of 
career education at a time when 
the eCjonomic pixrture is so confusing. 
With the daily news bringing us the 
story of alarming changes in the 
^Sgiployment pattern, the pressing 
question seems to be — For What 
Careers Are We Educating? Perhaps 
we are a lot like the politicran who 
recently remarked that only \}\ 
America do we holcf a five hundred 
dollar a plate dinner to discuss the 
topic of poverty. Certainly the times 
- are discomforting and disconcerting. 

A few days ago a friend of mine 
went to buy some feathers to repair 
a weak spot in the mattress of his 
camper. When he learned the price 
of the feathers, he exclaimed, * GtK)d . 
heavens, I cannot believe it. Now 
even down is up". Hi^ perplexity, no 
doubt, characterizes the m(K)d of the 
day. 

Yet, from another viewpoint, the 
uncertainty of the times and the 
unpredictableness of the career 
patterns of the future demand that 
we aproach the task of preparing 
today's youth to meet the challenges 
of tomorrow's jof) markets and career 
opportunities with a new sense of 
urgency. For perhaps now, more than 
any time in modern history, the 
educational institutions at all levels 
taimot afford toSeave to chance the 
educating of youth for meaningful 
and productive futures. Now. more 
than ever, the accjuisition of decision- 
making skills, the development of 
copying ti»c lini(iues. and the* 
clarification of role responsibilitic^s 
cannol be an iiuidental goal of 
cchicational endeavor. The job market 
is too tight, ihe c hange of failure too 
high, and the toll for wasted motion 
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too great. Puf)lic schools must give 
priority consideration to the 
educatnig of students for cuireer and 
other future roles, and the colleges 
and universities must turn attention 
to the preparation of organizational, 
industrial and civic leaders who 
understand this educational 
imperative. Perhaps we might aptly 
conclude that career education is 
a concept whose time has arrived. 

Thus far, I have directed attention 
to the topic of career education in a 
very general sense, for I do not 
consicler the career role to be the 
only role for which the public 
schcK)ls must provide training. 
Accjuainting and readying youtii for 
the political, the consumer, the 
avocational, the familial, aqd the 
organizational role, as well as the 
.career role of the future, must become 
the foci for educational reform and 
the hallmark of educational output. 
Judged both by , past and present 
performance standards, the programs 
of pubHc education . are woefully 
inadecjuate. 

As important as each of these 
roles is to youth', there can be little 
doubt that no question a youtli faces 
carries the same pervasive impact as 
the a41 important cjuestion "What 
am I going to do to earn a living?" 
I he sooner and the more competently 
this incjuiry can be, answered, the 
easier it is for youth to orgariize life 
into a meaHingful plan and attach 
relevance to supportive and ^ 
supplementary activities. It is my 
thesis tlyit we must give new atteation 
to guiding students toward 
discovering the answer to this central 
concern. 

I fie persistent and paramount 
function of the pul)Iic schools has 
been to prepare youth in the 



academic jlis(ij)iincs tor the next 
ediKUtional siep. Ka( li* cdiu aiional 
activity lias l)ceii viewed as an integral 
part c)[ a hierarc liieai process whidi 
leads eventually to the college degree. 
Vocal support has been given to 
the need lor a (urriculuin oflering 
(areer and marketable skill training, 
f)Ut, in practice, little room has been 
made lor such horizontal systems in 
the mainstream ol educational 
programming. Using every available 
psydiologic al and scj( iological 
channel, the school has communicated 
the desirability of an academic or 
college preparatory education. We 
have told students that the longer 
they stay in school the greater their 
financial rewards. We have persuaded 
students that white collar jobs were 
somehow more desirable than blue 
cc>llar ones and that a good education 
was a prerecjuiVite lor such a job. 
We have preached the doc trin^^jf 
the good -life, free from hard wor^ 
and physical exertion, which could 
l^e^eali^ed ordy through education. 

have cast disparaging remarks on 
certain jobs as it they were 
something akin to the plague. It 
has not been long ago that students 
were told if they did not study and 
stay in school they could well find 
themselves employed as a ditch cli.gger 
or garl)age collec tor. Kac h of these 
expressions conveyed to the student 
the idea that the only thing of 
importance during the early and 
secondary school years was the 
accpiiring of high aaulemic standing. 
Dignity was resposited only in certain 
types of career roles. 

The first strong movcnnent toward 
the offering of some options in the 
area of c«ireer role training within the 
public schools began with the 
introduction of vocational and trade 
related pre pa rational programs. 
However, such progra^ns were 
condcrmncd by the academic 
community and regarded as- second 
line offerings. Frecpicntly, the 
statement was heard in the halls of 
the school that if a youth could 
not make it in the general program 
he might ti^ vocational training. The 
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imi)lication was that vocational 
courses were fcir students who were 
academic failures, and they were 
grvide "IV or even educ ationalh. 

Such attitudes are yet cpiite 
prominent in the thinking of 
c*cluc.itors ^throughout the land. The 
administrator who pioijoses jfi) begin 
a program of carcei etlucHtion will 
find himself facing some formidable 
arguments and finrdy entrenched 
philosophies with which to contend. 

The first major obstacle to be 
overcome is the al)sence of a dear 
cut definition ol career etlucation. 
It is cjnce apparent to all of)servers 
, of ibt status of th^ educiitional 
f [>rc>|;;ram that much confusion exists 
\ in this area. Kven after three years 
of study and program activity, I find 
myself still asking the cpiostion — 
What is C^areer Education? >t is 
important; however, to refusJv to 

such uncertainty become ;J 
deteiTent to the development c5(, trial 
efforts in this sarea. 

Many enthusiasts in this area go 
so far as to contend that all education 
is c areer education. I heir conception 
of a career is that of a life career. 
Thus, whatever one learns or clocks 
affec ts his c areer. However, suc h 
a definition is too broad and leads 
to the condiLsions that if all education 
is career cniucation, we have no need 
to- change or modify existing patterns. 
In this sense we already have career 
education. Such a definition is not 
func tional for the practic ing 
administrator even though it may 
have theoretical validity. 

.\nothcT very common belief is 
that career education is vocational 
education. Since this has already been 
discussed at some length, I will 
not extend my comments further; 
, except to say, vociitional education 
is only the final step in career 
education, the preparation phase. 
Vocational education without career 
exploration, career investigation? 
c:areer guidance, and career awareness 
is no more career education than 
is a piece of meat a sandwich. 
Albeit, it may f)e the most important 
part. • 
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^There would arise a third group 
who would relegate ( areer education 
to a separate course (on^deratiou. 
Such a position recogui/es tlie 
importance of career education but 
regards tlie exposure to and 
exploration of a career as a special 
area of instruc tion. This (otiception 
of career education tends to deny 
tliat decisions about careers are going 
on all tlie time, that adult role 
models are a f fee ting our' future role 
behaviors ^aily, and tliat it is 
impossible to develop career attitudes 
in isolation from a broad field of 
interacting elementv Kach day the 
student in an Englisfi or math class 
may -be processing information 
affecting his career choice. 

In the main, the definition which 
must guide the adnnnistrator in tiie 
development of a career education 
program is one which furnishes a 
student a l)rc>ad awareness of the 
myriad of careers and multiple job 
classifications, wfiich provides him 
oportunity to exi)lore a vari6ty 
of intercorniectecl occupational 
op|K>rtunities, which accniaints him 
with liimself — fiis needs — his 
com|>etencies, and wh^cfi places fiim 
in a program of preparation that is 
•]>ersonally satisfying and fulfilling 
I bis definition provides a bc*ginning 
from whic h a more prec ise cx)nceptual 
framework can emerge. It is a 
definition whic'ii implies that all 
teachers are to [)ecc)riie involved in 
career previewing, planning, and 
preparation. An aclministrator will 
not find this an easy philosonliy to 
sell at the outset of a career ecluc ation 
program. 

A second major hurdle to cross 
is that of the value conflict between 
what youth believe and the inherent 
ethic involved in a commitment to 
career education. I refer, of course, 
to the work ethic. 

Many students of human behavior 
contend tiiat the work ethic may 
already be dead since youth today 
have been denied access to the core of 
exf>eriences which build a value 
system based on a commitment to 
^*^work. Studies completed in the Sand 
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Springs Schools and in other scjiool 
systems demonstrate that youth 
consider a job only a/mi<^ns for 
accniiring material oiMriU)rie^ry gain 
ancl not as a program for })erlonal 
fulfillment. Work )s not exciting, not 
inviting, not satisfying . 

I he adult wofld fias fostered this 
condition with such statements as: 
"I wish I didn't have to go to work 
this morning ", or can hardly wait 
until Friday comes ". I he tfiought 
conveyed by sucfi exprc*v>ic)ns is tliat 
woiH is not desirable. I also find a 
similar attitude relayed to students 
by many c lassroom teac her's. While 
most confess to tfie enjoyment of 
teaching; it is obviousShat the ,thfill 
is gone ancl tfie cledic:^ition is lacking. 
Little wonder that ifie cfiild has no 
understanding of the value of work. 
It is a tiling to be shunned ^or 
avoided if at alL possiI)le. 

rimes does not permit extensive 
comment on this problem area. 
However, attention must be given 
to the development of a value system 
which suj)pbrts the role be 
discovered. The same might be said 
for the study of any role. If a student 
perceives the political role as being 
one of clislionesty and disrepute, there 
is . little reason for spirited 
involvement. Unfortunately, recent 
events at both the national and statue 
level liave done mucli to cjestroy the 
enthusiasm of youth for our political 
system. T^ie youth wJio regards the 
familial role as an unhappy or , 
temporary experience will find little 
satisfaction as a parent. In the same 
degree, the cliilcl who does not learn 
early that work is exciting and fills a 
need in eve^ person will find little 
interest in. efforts proposed to assist 
him in discovering a career. 

A third obstacle looms large- in 
the plan tp implement a career 
education program. Tliis obstacle is 
the lack of openness on the part of 
the average teacher. Too many 
teachers seem to be fearful of sharing 
the educational spotlight with others. 
As if by doing so, they confess 
inadequacy. Far too long teachers 
have regarded their classroom as a 



kingdom ivliere they liold a)urt 
eacli day. In order for career 
edu^^ion to develop, teacher^i rnu«it 
be willing to open tiie i lmminyxn dooth 
and invite adult role models into 
the imtriictional protesib. Hie teatlier 
mu^t regard himself as ordy one 
'toiirce of giiidaiKe, and, lor the 
sake of his students, lie must develojr 
a team of adjunct mentors ivho 
aid in building a complete program 
of education. 

I am personally concerned about 
the necessity of bringing outJ?tanding 
adult models into the classroom. In 
modem society the child has little 
knowTedge of what his parent does 
on the job. The time when father 
and son worked together and shared 
career experiences is gone. The 
fragmentation and specialization 
involved in the world of work 
creates a broad gap between a child's 
conception of work practices and his 
view of tlie work prcxluct. Velry 
few children can explain what their 
parent does in the industrial society, 
and the problem grows greater in the 
service oriented society. Somehow we 
must break through this void and 
introduce capable adults to the 
students. Youth today must get to 
know adults who can explain and 
interpret the world of work, adults 
who can make work appear inviting 
and satisfying to youth. 

The implications for teacher 
training are obvious. What I am 
suggesting is that we must have 
teaxhers who see education from a 
broad perspective, who are not 
limitecl by tlie narrownevs of a subject 
matter discipline, and who are 
willirrg to share the learning ph)cess 
with-otlier worthy mentors. *I he 
development of a staff with such 
vision will not be easy and at limes 
will be discouraging. Few ieache;rs 
actually know^nuch about carcters 
.^other than their own, and. 
imforinr lately, are not interested in 
providing examples lor youtli to 
observe. We discovered a need for 
local teachers to get to know the 
plumber, the steel worker, the 
mechanic, the labor union 



representative. In fact, many 
consiclt*red it good to rub shoulders 
with such well-paid workers. 

(Career education must be begun 
early in a child's life. He must 
ex{>erience work through "hands-on" 
activities until he finds satisfjiction 
in the work role. As the student 
matures, he miWt bt furnished 
exposure to additional and exemplary 
careei: role mcxlels. He must be 
taught the skills of decision-making 
and value clarification. He must find 
supportive assistance from every 
teacher as he seeks to work out his 
capabilities and match them with 
appropriate role identiti^. This is 
the challenge of our times, the 
challenge of career education. 

Having dealt briefly with' the 
challenges to the development of 
career education programs in the 
public schools, I would next like to 
give attention to some cautions to be 
observed. It is possible to go beyond 
the bounds of propriety and end 
with an educational environment that 
is defective. The schcK>l administrator 
usually finds it necessary to lean a 
bit toward an over-emphasis on 
career education at the outset in 
order to get the program into action. 
Such zeal can lead to certain pitfalls. 

One clanger is that students 
will lose an interest in academic 
excellence. As the Sand Springs 
Schools began to bring industrial 
workers and skilled craft.smen intq.the 
room, it became obvious t|iat a ^^t^'- 
strong case was being madej^for 
selecting jobs which did not fequire 
a college degree. Statements like 
eighty-five percent of today's jobs 
do not recjuire a college degree began 
to have a negative imi)act on that 
student who wonderecl why he was 
studying so hard to go to college. 
Lay people from the community 
freciuently pointed to the fad that 
building contractors and plumbers 
iiad some of the filler homes in the 
neighi)C)rhoc)d. While such slalemenls 
were designed to support the concejH 
that there is dignity in all types of 
work, ihev sometimes lendetl to lower 
the esteem aitacht^d to the while 
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callar or college degreed job. Students 
begajx to wonder why all the 
emphasis on good grades and 
scholarship programs if they had little 
effect on the great decision of making 
a living. Such responses and reactions 
may be expected to develop in the 
career education curriculum unless 
caption is observed. 

While it is apparent that students 
who elect careers which do not require 
college training may need to plan 
a p^gram of studies different from 
those who will go to college, it is 
not accepted that such programs must 
encourage any less of a commitment 
to excellence. The assumption that 
scholarship is important only to the 
college-bound -Student is a fallacy. 
Leaders in thfe technical and trade 
occupations need the skills of 

Euriication, an understanding of 
merican pdlitical system, an 
^ ^ ciation for the arts, and a 
working knowledge of the sciences to 
organize their lives and to cope 
■ with their environment. Certainly, 
ther^,is every reason to believe that 
the better a student is prepared in 
these areas the more effective and 
^ efficient will be his life. In the Sand 
Springs Schools we are seeing more 
and more capable students choosing 
the technical occupations over the 
professiOTs. ^Still the challenge is t^Di 
motivate every student to take 
full advantage of educational 
opportunities. 

A second danger is that of ^ 
overloading a student through the • 
addition of career assignments. One 
-problem that must be faced early is 
what is to be dropped from the 
required pitogram ofw studies in order 
to make a place for career education 
activity. 

"I'he natural reaction of many 
teachers is to consider wliat they are 
doing so important that nothing can 
be omitted. In sucli a situation r!ie 
teaclier may assign career exploration 
or investigation activities as an 
addendum to or supplement of^fic 
, standard recjuirements. Wlicn sucfi 
occurs, the student will view caiecr 
educatiort assignments as an cx'ra 
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educational burden. Career education 
will become distasteful and despised. 

Of course, there is the possibility ' 
too that the opposite will occur and 
teacliers will detete too much from 
the curriculum. I found this to be 
the case in certain instances. On one 
occasion I inquired of a principal 
whdt a certain teacher was teaching 
in the area of political science and 
received the reply, "Sfie is teacliing 
career education". However, I must 
assure yoju that the former situation is 
more apt to occur than the latter. 

Teachers must b^ convinced that 
you sacrifice absolutely nothing from 
the learning process if students 
portray the roles of community 
workers instead of fictional characters. 
One of.the mepgiarable examples of 
integrating=*^reer education into the 
cuireryrnrogram of studies was 
doneJ^yl^a young primary grade 
teacher when she revised her puppet 
show of the three pigs. The pigs 
became three builders and the wolf 
was made a building' inspector who 
came to test the quality of the 
builder's workmanship. Nothing was 
taken out or added to the class 
activity with such a revision. English 
students found more adults willing 
to be interviewed when they were 
asked to talk about themselves and 
their work than to give their opinions 
on ■ various topics. There were 
problems in some areas, of course, 
but teachers found ways to introduce 
career awareness and ^idance 
without adding another layer of 
assignments. 

A third circumstance for which 
one must prepare is that of teacher 
evaluation by the lay community. 
While the general benefits of career 
education far outweiglit the deficits 
in the area of tfcacher evaluation^ it 
is well to know tfiat some community 
leaders will leave the classroom 
following a visit with a very low 
opinion of a teacher. We struggle with 
tfiis dilemma in our citizen advisory 
meetings. Some of tfie committee 
members stated tfiat a few tcacfiers 
fiad such poor classroom coniro' and 
such a lack of enthusiasm tlia' 



visitors to the classroom were coming 
away with words of harsh criticisj^n 
for the teachers. ' 

To the contrary, most visitors to 
the classroom came away with high 
praise for the faculty and the student^ 
Many paid public tribute to the \ 
project and added Jmmen^ely ^to the 
rogram of instruction in ways 
eyond the limits of the career 
education project. 

A school anticipating the beginning 
of a career education program should 
be cautious if they fear community 
review of their faculty, and each / 
teacher should understand fully that 
they will be judged by those who 
enter the classroom. Perhaps it adds 
a new dimension to teacher evaluation 
^ for the admiriTstrator to cohsider 
carefully before opening the classroom 
to lay" visitors. 

Finally, the school system^must be 
cautious about role stereotyping in 
the development of career education 
materials and concepts. In most 
instances teachers do not intend to 
portray certain jobs as primarily for 
males or others for females, but the 
examples and models used in the 
career education will tend to leave 
this^ impression on the students. 

While many teachers attempt to 
divert attention from the dominant 
role holder by bringing to the 
classroom the exception to the riile, 
such is riot enough to prevent the 
emergence of role stereotyping. When 
a teacher brings to the class the only 
lady truck driver in the community, 
the class may view her as some type 
of a freak or oddity of the job 
classification. However, when a 
teacher tries to guide children in the 
understanding of the skills and 
competencies needed to be successful 
in such an area ^nd then asks that 
the students decide whether these are 
traits possesed by one or both the 
sexes, she provides students a way 
to look beyond the role holder to 
the role posSibilities. 

Schools which have failed to reckon 
with the impact of role stereotyping 
have run into some stormy waters and 
the backlash of the tidal waves have 



often wrecked th^ ship. I urge caution 
in this area. « 

The administrator who proposes a 
program of career education for his 
school system should enter this 
endeavor with eyes wide open. There 
are menagn^jn rocks to be avoided 
and destnlfitive forces to be assessed. 
However, these problem areas and 
many others should not deter 
action toward the establishment 
of this very important educational 
component. 

As fraught with trouble as a career 
education program appears, its 
potential for producing benefits are 
infinitely great^. I would like to 
enumerate these at some length. 

First, and foremost, career 
education brings the school and 
community together as educational 
partners. As the lay public become 
involved in the learning process; they 
find a new commitment to the school. 
People who might normally be 
severe critics of the school now 
become its allies. As they become lay 
or adjunct teachers they come to 
understand the needs schools are 
constantly exp^essing for better 
equipment and materials. 

Respect for the abilities of good 
teachers and inquisitive students is 
fostered. I cannot help but recall the 
pride of certain students foHowing a 
presentation by one of thdr parents. 
"My dad taught our class today", 
was a frequent comment heaiy 
around the school campus. "I couldn't 
believe students knew k) much", 
was the general consensus of many 
visitors. Doctors, lawyers, industrial 
leaders, busy pegple in the community 
cancelled /tppointments to share with 
others a part of themselves, and it 
was almost overwhelming to see the 
preparation to which many went 
to plan a tour for students. 

The positive consequences of this 
program will never be fully assessed, 
but they will be demonstrated by 
greater support for quality education. 

A second benefit of career 
education is the development^ of 
respect for the individual and his 
unique talents, I spoke earlier df the 
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need to bring exemplary adult 
models to the attention of students. 
Truly, one of the reasons youth 
have lost res|ject for authority is that 
they have no authorities to respect. 

Students live too much in a world " 
of peer and parental relationships. 
l*he need to interact with other adults 
is urgent. How rewarding it is to be 
able to say to a student who needs 
some help with a decision, 'Why 
don't you go talk tlus over with a 
certain person in the c^jmniunity? 
Instead, the usual comment is: "Go ^ 
see the school counselor.** 

The fallout effect in terms of 
resf>ect for others and what they can 
contribute to the lives of boys and 
I girls is a solid plus for career 
education. 

What can be witnessed as a 
benefit in terms of th^ developqient^ 
of respect for others may likewise 
' be observed about the development 
oi self respect. Career education helps 
a youth to know himself. One of the 
more interesting conclusions drawn 
by many students involved in certain 
career exploration activities was that 
this career was not for them. 
Doubts about their prospects and 
possibilities, were removed. 

Self respect develops when a person 
^ fully understands his iiabilities and 
assets and knows how to select those 
areas in which he will find success. 
One of the tragedies of the guidance 
programs of our school i» that they 
have permitted students to hold false,, 
hopes of a carter in some afea. 
Through career explori^tion 
techniques and strategies the student 
learns for himself what careers are 
closed to him and long years of false 
hopes are avoided. The sad fact is 
that too many don't discover this 
until they are in or through college 
and the pain of an improper choice 
is coupled with the knowledge of 
wasted years and expenses. 

Career education must help 
students to eliminate such costly 
mistakes and give them a new 
respect for themselves and their 
talents. 

A fourth benefit is the development 
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of decision-making skills and 
strategies. There is something about 
the-program model used in career 
education — awareness, self assessment, 
role e^^ploration, value claofication, ^ 
ajid decision-making that has a 
carryover effect into other areas of 
life. 

Information alone is not enoi^h 
to make a decision. If so, the tobacco 
industry would go out of business 
tomorrow and drug traffic would be 
e?ided. Students must be taught io^ 
clarify their values, their personal 
motives. They must learn how to 
process information. They must feel 
the, real consequences of their 
decision, not always actually but 
vicariously. Wlien they do, they 
will learn to approach every major 
decision with an eye toward the 
future instead of the present. 

Benjamin Singer, noted sociologist 
and collaborator with Alvin Toffler 
in the preparation of the book. 
Future Shock, coins a phrase which 
he cnlh future-focused role images. 
According to Singer,, when a student 
lacks an image of his future, it is 
difficult for him to make consistent 
decisions and act competently in the 
present. Career education focuses 
attention on the image of the future 
and provides a strategy to use in 
examining other fu|ure role images. 

The implementation of career 
education is truly a cliallenge to the 
school administrators of our nation. 
It is no longer a concept or a theory. 
It is a reality in many school systems 
across the land. Scores of educators 
across the country have plowed the 
furrows in which the seeds of career 
education will be sown. The challenge 
is to shake off the shackles of past 
educational dogmas, to consider the 
obstacles to be overcome with concern 
and caution, but to press forward, 
anticipating the realization of the 
bftiefits to be derived. 

I might best dose my remarks today 
by relating a humorous story. A 
young couple had finally decided 
to end their marriage,, but, before 
taking the final step they agreed to. 
take their case to a marriage 
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counselor. After much discission and 
inquiry, the counselor decided that 
there v^ms no hope. So he advised 
the couple to go ahead with a divorce. 

**What are we to do with our 
prop^ty?" asked the wife. 

"It will have to bje sold and 
yiivided equally," responded the 
counselor. 

"And avhat about our bank 
account?" asked 'the huJband. 

"That, too, mu.st be divided into 
two ecjual parts." 

"Well, what about the cliildren?" 
inquired the wife. 

Again the counselor's response was 
that there must be an equal division. 

"But we have three children," said 
the wife. 



This puzzled the counselor, but, 
finally, he came forward with a 
solution. "Why don't you live 
together for another year and have a 
fourth child? Then you could divide 
equally," he said. 

*n'hat would never work," 
rejiponded the wife. "If I had to 
depend on him, I never would have 
had these three." >^ 

I-t-^s my contention tdday ihat the 
development and implementation of 
meaningful career education programs 
depends on personal commitments 
by teachers, administrators, and 
educators everywfiere. We can not 
wait for aoother tinre and another 
period. It is the Challenge of our 
times. 
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What We Believe Career Education and the Role of the 
College in its Development and implementation 



Cos Heilman 

Michigan State Univoriity 

A. Devklopment of CareiA , 
Education in i he College ol 
Education 

Career eSffu ation as an ar^a of 
emphasis within the College of 
Education had its roots in a ^ 
spontaneous^ informal (oiuern on 
the part of a small number of fa( ulty. 
This concern was reflected in the 
appointment of an Ad Hoc 
Committee hy Dean iCioldhammer in 
the Fall of 1972 to make a feasibility 
study and provide recommendations 
regarding the j>ostiire of the College 
of Education regarding career 
education. I he Ad Hoc Comihittee 
recommendt*(i that tlie Ck>llege of 
Education accept career education as 
a major tfirust and siiould initially 
organ i/e itsell in the following 
manner: 

(a) Appoint a colld^e coordinator 
Tor ciireer education; and (i)) Appoint 
a carter educaiionciwunc il witli the 
responsibility of identifying areas of 
involvement, planning programs and 
forming recommendations to the 
Dean of tfie CA)llege. 

The Council's responsibility was 
identified more precisely in a 
memorandum to the faculty from 
Dean Goldhammer which was 
publishtxl in ifie College of 
Education's Newsletter dated January 
23, 1974. 

"Tjie Council on Career Education , . . 
wilt serve as tfie major policy 
advisory body for the College in 
career education." 
In the same memorandum a 
coordinator for career education was 
appointed to become effective Spring 
Terra, 1974. 

Following the Councnl's 
appointment and extension 
deliberation during Winter Term 



1973, two recommendations were 
developed and approved: 

1. 'I'hai the College of Education 
adopt the following operational ^ 
definition for career educ'ation. 

Career education is a j)ervasive 
element of the life long t*ducaiional 
process which empfiasizes the 
intenelalionsfiips of occu[)atiorial 
roles with civic, family and 
avocational loles. 

2. That three Task Forces be * 
appointed by tfie Dean: eltnnentary, 
middle sc hool, and senior high and 
post-secondary. These three Task 
Forces were to become familiar witli 
career education and make fu'tlher 
recommendations regarding the 
college's role. 

It became clear to the Council llial 
with iliese developments, the role of 
the Council required clearer 
delineation. Fhis delineation is set 
clown in another document entitled 
"'Role' and Responsibilities of the 
Career Education Council", College of 
Education, Michigan State University. 
Copies are available from Dr. Cas 
Heilman. 

During the Fall Pre-School 
Conference (1974-75), a report of 
progress was made to the faculty 
regarding what had been 
accomplished since the inception of 
the movement. Consideration was 
given to future directions. Faculty 
ciiscussions were held in the area of 
planning, instructional materials, 
assessment, undergraduate and 
graduate programs. 

Further impetus for the career 
education movement was reflected in 



legislation i^t the federal and state 
level. The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act und the Vocational 
Education Act of 1973 as amended 
make provisions for furtlierance of 
career education. More importantly, 
state legislation (Public Act 97) 
mandates every local district to 
submit plans fot career etUication by 
September, 1975^ 

Public Act 97l also provided 
direction for teacher training 
institutions. 

"Sec. 5. ( 1 ) The state board of education 
shall recommend statewide guidelines and 
goals for a comprehensive career education 
program not later than 9 months after the 
"Effective date of this act. 

(2) The board in consultation with 
the commission and teacher training 
institutions shall develop a plan for 
professional personal development to assure 
Huccessful implementation of career 
education in all local educational agencies. 
The professional personnel ^development 
plan shall provide for the systematic 
development of all professional personnel 
at both the p re-service and in-service levels 
and the criteria for assessing the 
performance of these professional personnel.*' 

The State Department of Educatioi} 
has established a Career Edncatiion 
Consortium composed of 
representation from each of the State 
supi^rte^ teacher education 
institiitfons to cckjrdinate teacher 
education involvement. An outgrowth 
of the deliberations of the Consortium 
was a small grant to each institution 
to develop a cadre of faculty to assist 
local school districts in planning, 
implementing and evaluating career 
education. 

l^ecj nests for in-service assistance 
have o^en l;rougiu to the (College of 
Education by local school districts in 
increasing numbers. Manifold 
re(juc*sts for credit courses, advanced 
degree programs, non-credit activities 
and ruiriculum materials iiave 
been incrementally cvidencecl. 
Responsiveness on the part of the 
College of Education has been 
commensurate with its available 
human and financial resources. 

B.** Rationale 

The Career Education Council 
views career education as a means of 



mobilizing concerned educators, 
commimities and students in 
addressing some of the contemporary 
problems of the^educatioual system. 
There have been numerous diagnoses 
of the problems facing American 
public schools today, but most of 
them can be summarized in terms of 
four cTises to which the schools must 
respond. 

'Tirst is the crisis oj relevance. It 
is apparent that high schools 
particularly those in the urban areas — 
are not capturing either the attention 
or the interest of many students. 
Absenteeism is very high. Students 
seem to be passed along without ^ 
regard to accomplishment. Boredom 
and lack of purpose is young lives are 
revealed in many ways. Obviously, 
schools are not responsible for all 
the problems of youth. Just as 
obviously, scliools cannot replace all 
other sotfal agencies that need to 
deal wifli these problems. But 
neither can schools avoid their 
responsibilities for helping students 
cope with today's problems of living 
and'^djusting. Standardized and 
routinized school curricula and 
^Ictivities stand in sharp contrast to 
the reality that surrounds young 
people in their communities. Tlie two 
worlds of youth — one inside school 
and the other outside it — may appear 
irreconcilable, but they must be 
bridged for the disaffected youth wlio 
actually may make up the majority 
of high school student^. 

Second is the crisis of the human 
anfl wcial problems facing youth as 
they groxv to mciiurit'p in a complex, 
technological society. Mass society has 
become excessively bfiHpaucTatized, 
and young petjple, especially, feel like 
pawns at the mercy of forces beyond 
their corurol. Identity problems and 
the search for fulfillment are 
uppermost in their minds. Of what 
interest is the study of the great 
literature when graduation h-om high 
school means entering a life-career 
on welfare? When the environment 
and the land are being increasingly 
contaminated? When inflated prices 
are eroding the standard of living for 
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the already economically deprived? 
When the availability of most prized 
jobs is decreasing while the costs for 
necessary training are too high for the 
poor? Whether this picture is entirely 
accurate* it is the one perceived by 
thosflg^riving to find their places and 
to cope with their present and future 
existence. 

Third is the crisis of, values and 
aspirations. Studies ^f the youth 
culture of ^le 1960's and 1970's while 
more ninnerous and better 
disseniinated than earlier studies, 
have not been entirely adequate. 
The best analyses ijhow that youth ^ 
are influenced by the current 
material culture as long as^JLbey can 
I find the means to take part in it. 
i But they are not the iconoclasts they 
\ are sometimes pictured to he. ^ey 
appear to be searching less for new 
values and more for ways to bridge 
the gap between a'^>iring to and 
achieving their life roles. 

Fourth is the crises nf r;ecognizing 
human diversities. The dream of the 
American melting pot was never 
fully realized. For various reasons, 
ethnic and other groups formed 
enclaves within the broader society 
and sought to maintain their 
individtiality — some by enforced 
isolation from the ''mainstream" and 
others by a desire to maintain their 
cultural uniquesiiess. But the schools, 
as well as otheri instruments of society, 
became part of a futile attempt at 
homogenization. llie resulting 
homogenized school curriculum is a 
/ \ prmluct of standardized textbooks, 
\courses of study, instructional 
procedures, and structural 
characteristics. Diverse cognitive 
styles are rarely accommodated. 
Differing aspirations are generally 
ignored. Student are considered to 
sliare the sam(r characteristics, and, in 
the better scl^ool systems, those who 
diverge too greatly receive special 
education to remedy seeming 
inadequacies for coping witli normal 
learning situations. , 

In spite of more than a century's 
efforts at individualization and 
vocational education, there has 



actually been little departure from 
mass procedures in the school^s ^ 
traditional framework. So 
homogenizatioft has failed, and now 
the greatest cliallenge to the 
contem[K)rary school is to finjl ways 
to deal effectively with human 
diversities; to deal with the whole 
range of human^neetls and 
capabilities; an4 to build a 
meaningful educational program 
encompassing all of the psychological, 
cultural, sociological ana value 
differences that characterize youth 
in school populations." 

'Ctoldhammer .Gardner. Heilman, Libby Mokman 
and Rietfors; Experience Rased Career Education: 
A Destription of Four Pilot Programs Financed 
rhrou{3hV the National Institute of Education; 
National Institute of Education, Contract No. NIE 
c:-74-008r>; January 15, 1975. 

C. Generalizations About Career 
Education 

The Career Education Council 
believes that one potentially effective 
response to the crises in education is 
career education. However, there are 
numerous interpretatiofis of the 
concept and concomittantly, as many 
types of programs being developed. 

Current career education 
definitions and programs range acrojgs 
the spectrum from strong vocational 
models which emphasize preparation 
for specific jobs to more complex 
rnodels which emphasize the total 
^jftacitation of the individual. The 
mter models speak to the need to 
focus on the lite activities of the 
individual and ft) construct and 
implement prog^ams^wliich are built 
on life roles and the relationships 
which exist within and between these 
roles. The College of Education 
definition identifies occupation, 
civic, family and avocation as life 
roles. Paramount with the life roles 
focus is the need to address the 
personal interests and needs of the 
student, to capitalize on the resources 
of the total community in providing 
learner experiences, and to provide 
for increased interaction between 
students, teachers, parents and the 
community. 

The Career Education Council 
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believe?* that tlie degree in which 
pre?ient ediuational institutions relate 
to providing Uiis toii in this a)fitcxt 
is tne degree to wliidi tli;u program 
is career education oriented. 

Furtlier generalizations about 
career education are listed as follows: 
Career education focuses on people 
(self and t)thers), not on traditional 
subject matter (ontent. Subject matter 
becomes a means rather than an crul. 

Career education places the' indivlilual 
at llie (enter of the program and 
assists them. throu^Ii a developmental 
process, in dev cloying knowledge 
and skills relating to tlieir interests, 
aspirations and aptitudes. 

Cnreei rdumtioyi uses tlie lile roles 
(o((up.ition.jl, family, (iti/en and 
a vocational) .is its primary organ i/ei 
and relates the interdepenflCrue and 
inlerreialionships of e;i(h rolo. 

Ctoal idrntiju ation and roie 
orrvutalktu is .m efieciive motivator, 
lor tii(/ learner arrd providers teachers 
with iM)rc)pri.ite information for 
makin<^inslru( lion more meaningful. 
Career eduKition (ontimndlv focuses 
toward the present and futirre lite 
(areers of^ tlie learner. 

The dejtrloffnieut ol iristriictiori.il 
(onteril .irid le.u liirig-learriing 
strategies sliould be .i cooperative 
ende.ivor between the learner, teacher 
and cornniunitv members. 

ihe total edu( fitioruil proiriani will 
•be ''O inter rel.nc»d tli.it tlie three-track 
system (general vocational ac .idernic j 
cafuiol occur, and the svstern will 
provide lor easv access to .iltern ite 
routes as go.ils change. 

Feat furs in 1 1 work together on an 
, interclisc iplin.u y basis loi the common 
goals of individual learners. Subject 
matter departments will become 
mocIifitHl toward the life careers. 

I.earninjf experiences wliicli occur 
outside the classroom will increase to 
provide oporturiities for students to 
develop skills necessary for making 
llie transition from schooling to the 
community. 




Career education assists tfie individual 
in becoming aware of the 
relationships between his/her 
potentialitit% aspirations and values. 

Career education assists the individual 
in developing a sense of his/her own 
worth, purpose, and direction in life. 

Career education avsists the individual 
in l)ecoming a part of rather than 
a part from the soc iety. 

/ 

Career education helps culturally 
diverse populations find the roles 
whicli they can [)erfonn to maximize 
l)Otli their capabilities and contribute 
to the well-being of the total socieiy. 

Career edu(ation helps to relieve the 
luirriari dis^iffec tiori which results 
from failure to find one's rightful 
place in the structure c)f tliinj^s. 

Career education enablt^s the 
individual to become fully capacitated 
to perform all of his/lier life roles 
more effectively. 

Career eduf ation prepar es individuals 
willi the skills n(.»C!decl fcir achieving 
ecoriomic independence. 

I). (^ARMR F.DICIAIJON l)iRic:rroNS 

Of the numerous career c^ducation 
nio(lc;Iv, whic h ar e being advoc ated 
throiif^lTout the couritrv. ue as 
Michigan State rniversity faculty will 
he askc*d to respond mainly to the 
programs being developed within the 
State of Michigan with input from 
Department of Kcluc ation personnel. 
pul)lit school teachers and 
administrators, representatives of 
highc'r education and members oi 
the busiiiess-iriclusn i.il coriirriuriity. 

As j)reseritly conceived in the 
St.'ita? career education involves 
components; career development and 
career preparation. C^areer 
preparation consists of the ongoing 
program which provides basic skill i 
development through the existing ^ 
curriculum. C^areer development, on 
the other hand, is instruction which 
provides knowledge and skills which 
enable an individual to establish and 
^f)lan for life-career roles. It is ' 



concemed with planning and decision 
making based upon a realistic 
^wareness of one's own capabilities 
and limitations and their relationship 
to restrictions and opportunities 
which exist in the larger environment. 

As indicated in Figure 1, career 
preparation and career developihent, 
tar from being at odds, are \^ 
complimentary thrusts which mesh 
and interact in an integrated program 
of career education. Ho^vever, 
advocates of this model indicate tbat 
most effort should be directed toward 
career development^as this component 
is not systematically Addressed in 
our schools. 

The career develojJ 
of career education i 
conceptually distinct but interrelated 
areas: Self Awareness and 
Exploration, Decision Making and 
Planning, and Placement or Goal 
Implementation. Each of these 
components represents needs and 
opportunities which manifest 
themselves throughout the 
individual's career. 

The Self Awareness and 
Exploration area focuses on helping 
individuals understand and accept 



ent component 
ntifies four 



themselves and others. Inmviduals ^ 
learn techniques for becoming aware 
of, analyzing and appraising their 
interests, aspirations, aptuudes, 
abilities arid values in tdms of 
various life-career option^, They begin 
to recognize the interactive 
relationship between the^ iselves and 
their environment in wa)^: which 
ficilitate self-direction ajf d self- 
improvement. The outcome of this 
component is an increasiijg utilization 
of self-knowledge in life-^fireer 



planning and personal tq\ 
and the acceptance of r 
for one's own behavior. 



tlonships 
Iponsibility 



The Career Awareness ^and 
Exploration area focuses onithe 
interrelatedness of various] life-career 
rolA: family, citizenship, leisure time 
and occupation. Individuals begin 
to understand the structure and 
dimensions — psychological, 
sociological and economic |- of these 
roles in the context of social and 
technological change in tl|^ large 
environment. The outcojn^ of this 
component is an understanding of 
the reciprocal influence of jspecific 
activities and an ability to $^alyze 
life-style preferences. 
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. The Decision Making and Planning^ 
area emphasizes tho imi>ortance of 
decision making and planning in 
life-career selection and focuses on the 
development and use of specific 
knowledge, skiHs "and techniques 
which facilitate these processes. 
Individuals learn that they can 
Influence their destinies through the 
use of decision making and planning 
and that they must accept . 
responsibility for their decisions and 
plaifs. The outcome of this 
component is an ability to anticipate 
and analyze future conditions and 
to select among alternatives which 
will lead to desired life career 
outcomes. 

T/ie Placement or Goal 
Implementation area focuses on 
knowledge and skills which will help 
individuals implement and realize 
their life-career goals. Individuals 
learn to identify and use their 
resources to acquire prerequisite 
4^nowledge and skills; and to assess, 
adjust and maintain their progress 
toward desired goals. The outcome Qf 
this component is a commitment to 
life-career pl^ and goals through the 
pursuit of gcirf-olrignted behavior. 

E. Whaj Must the College Do 

This paj^ has reviewed the 
background^S^^sareer education in the 
College of Education and has 
presented four crises to which the 
Council believes the public schools, 
colleges, universities and the 
community must ftgspond. We have 
discussed career education in terms 
of basic generalizations, a definition, 
and one model among many. It is 
apparent that public schools are 
meeting the mandate to develop 
career education programs in many 
different ways; some superficially, 
some comprehensively. 

As tile College of Education, certain 
aggressive steps must be taken in 
order to assure that our clientele will 
have knowledge and skills upon 
graduation so that they can function 
^fectively in schools moving toward 
a career orientation. Action must be 
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takea to insure that the resources 
/of our faculty are adequate to meet 
the demand expressed by the public 
schools whom we also serve. The 
folloxving statements and questions 
are appropriate at this time and 
under these circumstances. 

I. The College must develop • , 
pre-service preparation programs 
in which prospective teachers 
and administrators will be able 
to effectively implement 
appropriate career education 
concepts into their instruction. 

1. Should there be new courses in 
career education? Should they bq 
required or optional? 

2. Shoulc^ present courses be infuced 
with career education concepts? 

3. Are there other alternatives? 

II. The College must develop 
in-service programs which are 
readily available to teachers 
and administrators and their 
local districts. 

1. Should career education be infused 
in existing course*? 

2. Should new course^ be*t4c^oped? 

3. Should career education be a 
program emphasis and/or a 
cognate and/or minor in 
graduate programs? 

4. Should thete be a graduate degree 
at the Masters or Ph.D. level 

in career education? 

5. What other alternatives are there 
to deliver in-servicfc to teachers 
and local schools? 

III. The College must develop a 
leadership^development program 
for local school personnel who 
will be responsible for installing, 
coordinating and evaluating 
career education programs. 

1. How do we assist school 
administrative units in planning 
and implementing career 
education? 

2. How do we pi*epare new leadership 
people assigned career education 
programs ? 

IV. The College should develop 
and/or evaluate materials for 
career education. 

1. Should the college develop a^ 
curriculum resource center? 



2. Haw should it operate: ihould it 
be integrated into existing 
departments or be in the 
InBtructional Resource Centcr?s._^^ 

3. How can the college provide 
curriculum evaluation Ecrviccs of 
soft and hardware to local schools? 

V. The College must conduct 
appropriate research activities 
which will provide new 
knowledge about career 
education, curriculum 
development and personnel 
preparation. 

1. Should the college conduct or 
support basic research in career 
education ? 

2i Should the college provide recearch 
and evaluation services to local 
schools^ i.e. planning, prognlmsy 
personnel^ etc.? 

What Faculty and Faculty Groups 
Can Do: 

\. Schedule department meeting on 
'Career education for information 
and consideration of departmental 



involvementlki career education. 
* 2. Assign staff to teach component* 
of career education. 
3. Asaign staff to serve on inter- 
department efforts in career 
education. 

* 4. Decide on how career education 
can affect their department v — 
cognates, courses, graduate/ 

Programs. ^ 
erve as representatives on Council 

* and project groups. 

What the Individual Can Do: . 

1. Be informed, by reading, 
visitations, etc. 

2. Examine what he/she is teaching 
and how caliper education can 
be infused. 

3. Create new materials, 

4. Participate in staff developiflent 
activities^ { 

5s Teach coui-ses on-campus and 
off-campus. 

6. Conduct research, develop 
evaluation models. 

7. Assess other models. 

8. Assist schools in planning and 
implementing career education. 

9. Serve as a special consultant and 
" resource *person. 





Federal, State and Local 
Responsibilities in 
Career Education 

Robert Weishan 

Michigan State Department Of Education 

Overview: The Issue 

I want to i:eview the history of 
federal, state and local responsibilities 
in career education because I believe 
that a significant change has taken 
place since 1973. I further believe 
that this change creates an important 
ciiallenge to university based teacJier 
education. In short, I tl]ink that 
you, as teacher eduaiU)r> arc faced 
with an important choice which will 
affect your future professional lives 
and the future of your universities. 

I would not presume to suggest that 
this choice will determine whether 
or not you or your university survives, 
but rather I am suggesting that a 
critical junction has been reached. 
Your^ctiohs now w^ll determine the 
role that teacher educators will play 
in shaping Amercan education during 
the coming decade. 

Background: The Federal Role 

When career education started out, 
it followed a developmental pattern 
that has emerged in American 
Education during the post-war years. 
The developmental pattern to which 
I refer had grown slowly during the 
fifties and then skyrocketed to 
unheard of proportions during the 
late sixties. This particular pattern of 
educational development placed the 
federal government into the role of 
principal educational innovator 
anci chief school- change agent. 
Consequently when careef education 
first emei^ecl as a concept it was 
publicly articulated at the very top 
of the federal educational 
bureaucracy. The -call to arms 
orginaied in Washington. The 
career education movement emerged 
as a loosely defined jdea which was 
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vigorously publicized by national 
leaders in education — botli those 
officials inside the Office of 
Education and the tradition^ 
leadership from outside of the 
government (most of whom worked, 
m Universities or National Research 
and Development Centers) . 
Numerous articles were written by 
these national leaders and published 
,in the professional journals. Textbook 
publishers carefully investigated the 
market potential for career education, 
while the federal government pbured 
substantial amounts of money into 
large scale research and development 
efforts. 

The modus op>erandi of career 
education development was the pilot 
pwoject. Pilot projects sprang up in 
numerous local school districts. 
Fueled by federal dollars and sparked 
by the entrepreneur instincts of 
aggressive grantsmen these pilot 
efforts sought to operationally define 
career education. In the midst of 
these pilot projects, the federal 
government sponsored four national 
models — ^school basecl, community 
based, residential based, and employer 
based. These latter endeavors 
presumably were expected to produce 
mountains of consumable career 
education hardware (books, lessons, 
implementation models, films) while 
simultaneously providing a certain 
degp^ee of classical research discipline 
to the career education movement. 
^This flury of activity created a great 
national debate about career 
education but did little to affect the 
mainstream of American public 
education. As long as the federal 
officials talked optimistically about 
career education*. and were willing ^ 
to put federal dollars behind it, those ^ 
risk takers in the education business 
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, were vVilling to hop on the career 
education band wagon. In this 
atmosphere of vague experimenta^^ion, 
the Career Education movement^, 
took on the many diaracteristics of 
the political climate which had 
fnitiated it. There was much Madison 
avenue promotion and a little genuine 
experimentation. The results of all 
these experiments were fragmented 
and scattered throughout the myriad 
of pilot projects. With no clear-cut 
definition or goals, the project 
evaluations were little more than 
historical records. Since no one had 
bothered to define cafeer education, 
everyone defined it in any manner 
that suited the perceived conditions 
of the moment. 

The States' Role 

Departments of Public Instruction 
and State Legislatures played a "wait 
and see" role. They were gate 
keepers. They helped to identify 
eager local school districts to 
participate in federally funded career 
education pilot projects. Occasionally, 
depending on how the local 
educational hierarchy felt about 
career education, the state agencies 
would divert other federal funds 
traditionaly provided for research ^ 
and demonstration in Vocational 
Education and over which the stages 
had discretionary authority, into 
additional career education pilot 
project sites. 

The Locals' Role 

For the vast majority of local school 
districts, career education remained 
something that administrators read 
about in the Phi Delta Kappan while 
teachers and counselors discussed its 
pros and cons in the faculty lounge. 
Only tlxe few selected local districts 
. which happened to be the recipients 
of the special career education project 
grants were directly affected. Even 
in these local educational agencPes, 
not more than a handful of teachers 
and classrooms were involved in 
career education. Tl\is vanguard of 
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change was manned by a small group 
of local educators who were made 
available for career education because 
the local educational agencies had 
received a special project grant to 
^.finance this innovation effort. 

Tradition 

This [>eriodT:)f the career education 
movement was characterized by: 

1. Widely diverse interpretations as 
to what constituted career education. 
There were no specific definitions 
and even within a single career 
education project one could find 
individuals who would differ as to 
how much career education was aimed 
at work orientation versus life 
orientation. 

s 

2. A project mode for development, 
i.e. career was something experimental 
which involved only a fraction of 
any local school district's faailty, 
students and classrooms. Career 
education was an activity that Was 
carried on apart from the mainstream 
of public education, i.e. an alternate 
to the traditional school curriculum 
as opposed to a substitute for 
traditional education. 

3. A reliance on the recognized- The 
federal car*eer education initiative 
ran out of gas« These were Xhe 
consultants for the national models, 
the writers of career education books, 
the prescribers of career education 
models and methods for the research 
and developmerri efforts. 

Transition 

Then about 1973, a major shift 
occurred. The federal career 
education initiative ran out of gas. 
The amounts of federal funds 
available for career education began 
to dwindle. The national R8cD 
projects, once filled with such 
promise, faded to produce any clear- 
cut formula for operationalizing 
career education. Many people 
thought that as the feaeral 
government's role diminished career 
education would simply fade away 
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and that would be that. But (areer 
eduratioii ironually had strurk a 
popular nerve. All the assumption«i 
about people's felt needs for 
ctliuational refonn had indeed 
awakened gravsroot sup[K)rt lor career 
education. This local support for the 
career education concept bc*ji;an to 
kindle a rebiitli in tlie career 
ethu a I ion ino veinen t . 

Local districts took the initiative 
and began to put f)ressure on state 
agenc ies. State government was asked 
*lo fill in the gap created by tlie 
federal governnienfs> withdrawal. In 
many states, Michigan, Florida, 
Oregon, Louisiana and Arizona, state 
leaders began to res[><)nd to these 
local demands. State agencies are 
now taking a leadership role in career 
educ ation. I hey are consolidating 
and promoting c;ireer education 
implementation. Several states have 
enaclc*d laws estaf)lishing career 
ecTiValion as an integrated tfmist 
within education. Other states are 
providing state funds to implement 
career education, hi these states, the 
local districts «ire seriously 
reexamining their priorities. Because 
c)f the |x)siiive response of state 
goverrnnents, previously 
uninvolvecl focal educational agencies 
;ire now viewing career etlucation 
.as a new opportunity to regain public 
conliclencc and c(immtmity support. 

riie federal government in the 
meantime has rc*grou[K»tl. The fetleral 
government now plays a role of 
indirect support. They sn[5{)ly funds 
through the states and are lu*lping 
stat(»s and local educational agencies 
do thrir thing in career education. 
The Fc^tls ;ire like the good 
grandfather, who helps but cIcK-sn't 
dominate. 

riiis new stage of career educatic^i 
is c harac teri/ed i)y: 

1. A greater specification ;is to wh;it 
career education is and wfiat it isn't. 

2. The implementation of career 
echication as an acrovs tlie board 
integrated part of the total school 
program instead of an adjunct 



experiment. 

3. The heavy reliance on local 
schcM)l tiiiilrict expertise aided by 
finandlu sup[><)rt from state 
Departments of Education. 

4. An c»mc;rgency of state level 
leadership to ccK)rdinate tlie 
implementation of career jeducat ion 
across all districts within tfie state. 

.5. A turning away from the old 
sources of carc*er education leadersfiip. 
No longer are the sdicjols of education 
at the universities nor- tfie federal 
bureaucracy lcx)ked to by local 
educational agencies as being the 
source of expertise and advice in 
career c*duc;ition. In fact many lc)cal 
educational agencies see the teacher 
educ ators as being out of touch or 
disinterested with the realities they 
face in Tm piemen ting career 
cSilucation. 



Tho Challenge for Teacher Education 

Because of this shift, several direct 
consecjuences are likely to impact 
teac her educators. 

1. Teacher educators will find 
themselvc*s isolated from the new 
career education movement. There 
are often no well established lines 
of communication between State 
Departments of Kducation and the 
teac her education institutions. ^I'his is 
particularly true as these relationships 
affect tfie people who are now 
leading career education at the stale 
level. 

2. riiere is a credif)ility g;ip on tlie 
part of tlie teactier c^tlucators viva-vw^ 
local educational agencies. Tfie local 
district people see tfie ivory tower 
teacher educators as f)eing out of 
time witti tfie new neeils that are 

foij nd within local educational 
agencies. Tfie teacher educators once 
looketl to as pri/e consultants aj;e 
now seen f)y many local eduaitional 
agencies as representing a p(K)r 
investment for in-service dollars, 

3. rfiere is a l6wer teaclier 
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replacement rate. This puts si greater 
emphasis on the in-service needs of 
a state system relative to (he pre- 
service needs. Most teacher education 
universities aren't geared up to meet 
, the in-service needs of career 

education. Too often universities 
chose to ignore the in-service demands 
as being too much trouble or not 
their mission. These universities 
forget that the pre-service changes 
^ required for career education can only 
be identified as field experience, i.e. 
in-service contact. 

4. The local districts are convinced 
they know best. If state legislatuj?« 
are going to provide state funds\y 
for career education personnel 
development, Ic^al euucational 
agencies should be the recipients. The 
local educational agencies are now 
vigorously comp>eting with universities 
for dollars for both teacfier training 
and R&D as these relate to career 
education. Some people have 
proposed teacher centers run by local 
educational agencies might replace 
colleges of education or at least 
provide an alternative metho^ for 
credentialling future teachers. 

What Difference Does It Make 
Anyway? 

The importance of these trends if 
they go unchecked is: * 

\. Teacher educators as responsible 
professionals have the desire to 
influence the future of their field — 
public schools. Most want to perceive^ 
themselves as being where the action 
is. Yet, today teacher educators are in 
real danger of becoming strictly back 
burner and irrelevant. Career 
education is , going to be the 
dominant thrust in American public 
schools during this decade and as 
things stand, now, teacher-educators 
will have very little influence over 
. how ^reer education develops. Not 
since the colleges of education 
succeeded in replacing the countyi 
normal schools have universities been 
in the unpleasant position of beihg 
educational reactionaries watching 



passively from the sidelines while 
local educational agencies and State 
Departments of l*ublic Instructibn 
run the revolution. 

a 

2. The growth of locally ru^ career 
education in-service programs 
eventually poses a threat to the 
current monopoly of^ colleges ♦of 
education on teacher preparation and 
credentialling. Once the local 
educational agencies and the teacher 
associations discover that they know 
more than the univepities about what 
a new teacher needs* to know, then 
they will want locally run ^eacher 
centers financed with state revenue. ^ 
These teacher centers could riv?il or ^ 
replace teacher education colleges. At 
the very least, they would compete 
for the same limited state revenues 
now exclusively diverted into colleges 
of education. 

3. State Departments of Education 
will compare with colleges for li^iited 
research and development dollars, 

as cplleges and universities appear 
less able to handle the professional 
development needs of American 
education more people are going 
to question the wisdom of financing 
research in institutions so remote to 
the felt needs of schools. 

4. As teacher grads continiie to 
exceed job opening — as predictecT 
for rest of this decade and thd^next — 
prospective college students will tend 
to choose only those universities that 
can readily place their grads in jobs. 
If career education becomes the^ 

iprogram and the delivery at the 
^lorai school district level, then any 
new employee' will have to know 
career education to comf>ete. If 
certain colleges don't modify their 
pre-service in order to meet 
tjiese local educational agency 
programmatic changes, then many 
prospectiye teachers (students) will 
gp'avitate toward those few 
enlightened institutions which offer 
graduates a job in these hard times. 
In an era of faculty retrenchment, 
dropping student enrollments and 
tight budgets, this consequence could 
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spell disaster for some individuals 
and some institutions. 

Time to Act is Now 

The future is still fluid. Certainly 
many areas of the country will take 
different courses than those that I 
have outlined in this talk. The time 
for choosing sides, however is now. 
In Michigan, for example, we 
in the State Department of Education 
have consciously offered our teacher 
educators the opportunity i;o join 
the State Department of Education 
and' the 539 local school districts of 
'Our state in shaping career education 
implementation. We have asked our 
universities to join us in a Career 
Education Consortium. Through the 
work of this consortium, teacher 
educators are able to work directly 
with the local educational agencies as 
these local schools struggle to initiate 
career education. The consortium 
helps the Michigan Department of 
Education to test out and develop 
new career education teaching skills 
whicfTcan then be immediately 
implemented in the career education 
in-service programs of our local 




educational agencies. The consortium 
provides in-service programs to local 
educational agencies on a fee for 
service basis. The consortium has 
helped the IVIichigan Department of 
Education to develop and deliver 
sp>ecial packaged in-service programs 
related to basic career education 
implementation skills. These 
experiences filter quickly into the 
preservice courses of our colleges of 
education. Members of the consortium 
have cadres of committed faculty 
on each campus. These faculty 
members not only supply the ) 
manpower to conduct the activities 
I have described but they act as 
change agents within the university. 
These career education cadre help to 
promote the career education 
concept throughout the whole of 
Michigan Higher Education. 

It is not the only way, but it is 
one way to allow teacher educators . 
to remain at the cutting edge. If you 
have been iced out of career 
education, now is the time to cut 
back in. The consortium idea is one 
vehicle which can be used to keep 
teacher educators in touch with career 
education. 



Career Education 
In The Local Schools 

Sylvia Anderson 

Wcdfhorford Public Schools 
Weatherford, Texas 

Project RACE, a federally funded 
project encompassing grades K-12, 
IS in its second year of operation. I 
work specifically with the high ' 
school, grades 9-12, in the Exploratory 
and EmployabiHty Skills Component. 
The Weatherford High School 
student body is composed of 1,100 
students, 200 of whom are seniors. 
The teacher ratio is 75. 

f 

Three staff members are actively 
engaged in Career Education in thfe 
Higli School. They are as follows: 

1. Director of Placement and 
Follow-Up (on a 12 month contract) 
His duties consist of: * 

A. Pindin^ part as well as full 
time jobs for m and out ot school 
youth 

B. Conducting a five-year follow- 
up on seniors beginning with the 
1972-73 school year / 

C. Sponsoring Career D^ay each 
year. Seniors desiring perm^ent full 

' time employment are interviewed by 
prospective employers. 
• Problem: There are not enough 
jobs in Weatherford, as pany are 
taken by Vocational Co-op programs. 

2i Career Counselor (on all 11 
month contract) 

A. Conducts greup sessions in 
high school classes (deals with values 
clarification to a great extent) 

B. Set up a Career Comer in 
main school building where students 
may ^freely browse and .utilize 
variety of ma^rials and media 

C. Conduct all career testing for 
high school 

Problems: Too much of counselor's 
time is taken with scheduling, not 
" allowing adequate time to counsel 
with students. Also the Career Corner 
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has not been utilized to as great a 
degree as he had anticipated. 
^Hopefully, it will grow in popularity 
the 1975-76 school year. 

3. Exploration 6- EmployabiHty 
Skills Teacher (on a 10 month 
contract) 

•The High School la not preoently writing 
^ ctUTlcuium gulden for the leachero. but- 
hopefully we \vUl be able to do bo In the next 
two years. 

A. Orders and previews materials 
suitable for each course ^f study. A 
list of available career materials is 
given to each teacher at the beginning 
of the school year 

B. Aids teachers in curriculum 
infusion. Assistance is given to 
teachers in planning units to fit their 
particular need. This year each of 
the sophomore English teacfiers 

has written a unit and successfully 
completed it. 

C. Secures resource speakers and 
plans study tours in conjunction with 
curriculum work. The day following 

• the tour, students evaluate study 
tours on forms prepared by tfie career 
Education office, in class. This 
' instrument was devised to measure 
the effectiveness of each tour. 

D. Teaches a Mini Course on 
Employability Skills only to seniors 
prior to Career Day on April 22, 1975. 
Covers one week time period. 
Students utilize thedr resumes on 
Career Day. ^ 

E. Will participate in Tarrant 
County Career Fair on April 22, 1975. 
This is the first fair of its kind to be 
held in the State of Texas. Seven 
students who hav6 actively 
participated in tljpe Exploratory 

- Program will give talks on their 
career observations. 
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F. Publishes monthly newsletter 
which is a compilation of career 
activities of the teachers in the 
Weatherford Independent Sdiool 
District 

G. Exploratory Program 
implemented for graduating seniors. 
At the first senior class meeting, I 
introduced the program, and 
interested students picked up 
applications and parental permission 
sheets. When these two. forms are 
completed and returped to me, I 
then proceed to set up an 
appointment with a person employed 
in their career interest field. Time of 
observation may run from one hour 
to a day. Students are allowed to 
observe as many times as are 
agreeable to their teachers and the 
scho9l administration. On the day 

of observation or **shadowing 
^*xperience" the student takes a form 
with him/her which must be signed 
by the employer. On thiv form, the 
student also indicates l^lis reaction 
to this day. 

The pro-am has been a success 
thus far, with approximately 60 



students participating. Hopefully, 
before the school year ends, at least 
100 will liavfe taken advantage of the 
program. Many contacts are made 
with the seniors to interest them in 
tfce program other than just in the 
class meeting. 

Problems 

1. Finding suitable time and place 
for Mini Course. Teacher attituae 

is sometimes not the best, and some 
have indicated there is no time in 
their curriculum foi such a course 
as this to be taught. 

2. Changing attitudes toward 
career education. 

3. Need more time for selling 
Career Education at beginning of 
year. 

In conclusion, a slide presentation 
depicting senior higli school student 
Kathy Pickering on her day of 
observation at the Carter Blood 
Center, Fort Worth, Texas was shown 
as an example of the Exploratory 
Program. 
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Career Education 
In The Local Schools 

Mary Murrell ^i]:^^ 

Weatherford Public Scliool 
Woatherford, Texan 



Weatherford is located in the 
Dallas-Fort Worth Metroplex and 
approximately 50% of its working 
population commutes to jobs outside 
of the city and county. The 
population of Weatherford is 
aproximately 12,000. The county 
contains lit^le/if any, industry and is 
basically agrarian — fruit farms, 
dairies, ranchft. 

The Weatherford Independent 
School District consists of four 
elementary schools, ^one middle 
school and one high school. I'he ^ 
student population is approximately 
3,720. There are a total of 228 
professional staff members. 

Career Education began in 
Weatherford in September of 497*1 
^with a pilot project sponsored by the 
Texas Education Agency. In 1972, 
a county wide program was begun. In 
1973, Project RACE (Researched 
Activities in Career Education) got 
its start under the funding of the 
United Slates Office of Education. 
I'his funding is to be renewed yearly 
for three (onsecutiVe years. Career 
Education personnel includes a 
project director, a placement and 
follow-up officer, an exploratory and 
e*ftployability skills teacher for grades 
nine tluough twelve, a high school 
counselor, two investigation teachers 
for the eighth grade, an elementary 
awareness coordinator for grades 
Kindergarten through five, and an 
awarenes coordinator for grades 
Kindergarten through seven. 

Creating an awareness of self and 
the working wodd is the first of three 
steps in Career Education pro-ams. 
The other steps are investigation and 
.exploration. As awareness coordinator 
for grades Kindergarten through 
seven, it is my responsibility to 
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provide Career Education services to 
the teachers of our four elementary 
schools and grades six and seven at 
the middle school. I work directly 
with the teacliers to provide them 
with the support, materials and ideas 
necessary to achieve the goals set 
forth in the Project RACE proposal. 
These goals include helping students 
develop positive self inlages and 
realistic attitudes toward personal 
aptitudes, skills, interests, and 
personality traits; helping students 
understand the relationship which 
exists between education and career 
opportunities; and helping students 
understand both the working world 
and their attitudes toward it. ^ 

.These objectives are being achieved 
through a developmental progranj 
based on a series of twenty-two 
concepts graduated according to 
difficulty. These are introduced at 
various grade levels and are 
continually reinforcol. 

Last summer a team of fourteen 
Weatherford Independent School 
District teaciiers developecr a set of 
Career Education Curriculum Guides 
designed to implement these concepts 
into regular classroom activities. 
These guides are being field tested 
by Weatherford Independent School 
District and Parker County teachers 
this school year. During the summer 
of 1975, the guides will be revised 
and reprintecl. One set of these guides 
is available for your examination. 

The guides encourage that Career 
Education not become an added 
course, but thart it^be used in every 
part of the existing curriculum to 
help make learning experiences more 
meaningful and relevant. l'his has 
been one of the most difficult 
obstacles to overcome in our project. 

\ 



Many tea< hers want to make Career 

Ediualion a se[)arjiU? siibjec t. Many 

do not reali/e tliat the majority 

of these (:on<epts and ac tivities are 

not really new hiit are actiially things 

tha#tliey. as iiim)vative teachers, liave 

been using regidarly in their 

( hissrooms. I lie only (h[feren< e is 

a slight s&itt ot empliasis and a great 

deal of encouragement and help. 

I hese saine teac hers vary in their 
acceptance oi a Career Kdncatioii 
coordinator. VVeatherford cloc•^ not 
have supeivisory personnel or 
coordinaors. .Many teachers resent my 
mobility and lack of stndent . 
responsibility. .Many do not realfte 
that these jobs have^ their own vj 
problems and resj)onsibilities. 
''Some have been ^rlow to see the worth 
or neetl of Career Kchicatjon 
implementation 'as well as to leali/e 
how much of it they are prese^ntly 
using. Those who Ijave tried it hav^ ^ 
been sincerc*k salisfic^d with the 
results in. their dassioom. Those who 
have used my sei vices have found 
that it is cpiii^e convenient to have 
scmieone to make plans and do the 
■'leg work ' for them. 

Because of our (uncling, "it has been 
possible to accpiire a large variety of 
materials such as fihnstrips. tapes, 
i)ookS, pamphlets, sirmdation games 
and other c ommerc ially |)rct)ared 
items. .Nfany of these have been 
purchased for eac h sc hool. Other 
Items are in a centrally locatetl place 
and may be c hecked out by individual 
teachers. Kac h sc hool is being 
encouraged to create a Career 
F.ducation corner in its lii)rary for 
use by both students and teachers. 

Many i^|li vicinal teachers have used 
their ingciuiity to make (Career 
Kducation learning centers withiii 
their own classrclJmi. They use 
puzzles, games, fihnstrips, i)C)oks, 
tapes, puppets, and any otl^^r " 
materials acceptable to their specific 
grade level. Stiulenf^ enjoy reading 
career books, listening to tapes and 
viewing filmstrips on their own. They 
find the (Career Education materials 
interesting and will use them if given 
the opportimity. 



Parent and comnuinity involvement 
are also popular methods of approach. 
Some teadiers invite parents to come 
to their child's classrcx)m to tell what 
they do. They are encouraged to 
bring tools of their trade and to dress 
bs they would on their job. No one 
is exdudc^d. Many excellent talk-s 
h;^ been given and discussions 
iiiitiated by everyone from lawyers 
to liomemakers. Other parents become 
involved through projects which 
recpiire parental assistance. A great ' 
amount of student pride and 
motivation has been generated by 
these activities. 

C^^nauunily iiivolveinerit has been 
achieved througii requests for their 
assistance in helping students learn 
about specific occupations in our 
immediate area. Some of these people 
come to the schools to make 
presentations in classrooms or to talk 
with students individually. Others 
take students througii their places 
of business and explain what is 
happening. Both parental and 
community sup[)ort and involvement 
are necessaiy to the success of the 
|)rograin. 

These people are extiemely anxioiis 
to help and really become involved. 
Only one time in two years Jiave I 
been turned clown by anyone. 
Usually, if they carmot provide the 
ty|)(?s of activities desired or comply 
with rec|uests, they will siiggfcst 
altei natives. 'They are always 
interested in doing what will be most 
meaningful aiftl beneficial for the 
students. 'Their aid in planning is 
^extremely lielpful because I often 
am not fidly aware or suffidently 
knowledgeable to make the most 
meaningful or realistic plans. 

'The eithth grade Occupational 
Orientation class is an investigation 
program taugJit in a regular classrc^om 
l)y two teachers for ninety miniites 
a day during one cjuarter. 'The lengfti 
of the cla-ss period is essential to 
provide sufficient time for successful 
study tours. It also provides time for 
pro and post learning experiences for 
speakers and films. There are other 
advantages and of course 
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disadvantages to the length of time. 
The classroom cx>ntaiiis its own 
resource library and media 
equipment. It is not large enough to 
provide space for many desirable 
a<?tivities. Sometimes, student numbers 
become too large. 

This course included seventeen 
units of study. First an introductory 
unit of self awareness is taught. 
Because of the importance of this 
unit more time is spent on it than on 
other areas. During this unit students 
complete personality and interest 
inventories; skill, aptitude and ability 
surveys; preference tests; ^nd other 
questionnaires. Following the 
awareness unit, the fifteen career 
fields created by USOE are covered 
individually. A broad coverage is 
given each field, but each student is 
given an oportunity to make indepth 
studies in areas of specific interest- 
One of the biggest problems in 
achieving cooperation and 
implementation seems to be that of 
communication. Adequate 
communication between 
administration, teachers and Career 
Education personnel cannot be 
achieved without frequent meetings 
in small groups. Grade level meetings 
seem to be the most successful method 
of maintaining communication with 
teachers. When teachers understand 
exactly why they have been asked to 
do something and how it needs to be 
done, they are usually very 
cooperative. It is often thought that 



administxators are not essential 
to the planning and implementing of 
Career Education aaivities within 
their school systems. After signing the 
necessary papers, it is only necessary 
for them to observe the results. 
Success will not occur unless 
administrators are actively involved 
in planning, training and 
implementing. Their active support 
is a necessity. 

Another problem is change. Most 
teachers have not had the benefit of 
sufficient training in the methods and 
uses of modern Career Education 
practices. Until they have had this 
training and become comfortable with 
these Career Education methods, 
it is much easier for tliem to omit 
these ideas and concepts for everyday 
activities than it is to use them. 
Adequate teacher training is a must 
for our future success in Career 
Education. 

Caseer Education is not teaching 
diff(9^ent things; it is teaching 
differently. Every teacher of every 
subject in every school can relate 
school and its subject matter to life 
and one's future. 

Career Education is a new, relevant 
approach to the old routine of 
teaching. It is a process by which 
children learn to understand 
themselves, to face tasks with 
confidence, and begin to understand 
the meaning and responsibility of the 
World of Work. 
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Implementing Career 
Education In The Des Molnet 
Community Schools 

Richard Gabriel ^ 
Avon Crawford 

Des Moines Public Spools 
Des Moines, Iowa ^ 

Approximately four (4) to six (6) 
years ago the students, their parents 
and employers in the Des Moines 
school district expressed a concern 
that the educational curriculum in 
''the Des Moines school should more 
adequately prepare srHdents for 
their role in society, specifically as it 
relates to the students' career choice. 

In 1971 a general advisory 
committee for career education was 
established and in their first report 
to the Board of Education in June 
1972 they defined career education. 
The Board adopted the following 
definition of career Gilucation. 

"Career education is a curriculum 
designed to give every youngster a 
genuine choice, as well as the 
intellectual and occupational skills 
necessary to back it up. Career 
education is not merely a substitute 
for "Vocational Education ', or 
*'Cieneral Education,'" or "College- 
Preparatory Education." Rather, it is 
a blending of all three into an 
entirely new curriculum, rhe 
fundamental ^5^^ccl)t of cixvi^r 
educi;ition is lhat\ll educational 
experiences—curriculum instruction, 
and counseling— should be geared 
to preparation for economic 
independence, personal fidfillment, 
and an appreciation for the dignity 
of work." 

Fo> the past three (3) years the 
Des Moines schools have been using 
this definition for career education. 

The career education model 
developed by the USOE was adopted 
along with the USOE's fifteen 
occupatiuiial clusters. It was decided 
that the fifteen occupational clysters 
would provide a basis for the 
articulation of career education 
grades K-12. A master plan was 



developed for implementing a 
coirlprehensive progratn of career 
education. District wide that would 
involve approximately seven (7) years 
of planning and implementation. 

Career eclucation in the Des Moines 
district got under way in 1972-73 
with a pilot program in nine (9) 
elementary schools. After one year 
of operation teachers from these nine, 
scliools developed a career education 
handbook for elementary schools and 
planned a workshop for teachers from 
nineteen (19) additional elementary 
schools that volunteered to become 
involved in career education during 
the 1973-74 school year. 

In the spring of 1973 the Des 
Moines schools submitted a proposal 
to the USOE for Part D funds from 
the 1968 Vocational Education .\n to 
more adequately fund career 
education in Des Moines. I'he 
proposal was approved thus allowing 
the schools to plan ^nd implement 
care^er education district wide in 
three (3) years. 
^ During 1974-75 fifteen (1.5) 
additional elementary schools 
volunteered to implement career 
education in their building. 
remaining elementary schools will 
become involved in career education 
during 1975-76. 

The three goals of career education 
at the elei^entary level are Career 
Awareness, S^lf-Awareness and 
Awareness of Others, The Career 
Awareness phase explores the many 
varied careers that can be found 
within each of the USOE 15 
occupational clusters. 

Self-Awareness focuses on 
developing positive feelings about 
themselves. Students explore tlieir 
physical traits, interests, abilities and 
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aptitudes- 'I'hey learn lunv to handle 
emotions such as anger and 
frustration. ICatli child is valued for 
hisiher own uniqueness. 
^ Awareness of others helps children 
to find out how tiiey can best relate 
to other people and to society in 
general. The iiuerdependency of 
workers is^mphasized as well as 
personal relationships. 
' Career education is infused into 
the curriculum and is not xreated as 
a separate subject. 

Im piemen tary involves tlie use of 
community rcsour^ce people. Parents 
as well as people involved in 
' businesses aiuf industries visit 
classrooms to discuss their careers. 

Field trips arc used to gain a better 
understanding of all careers tliat are 
involved in an enterprise. In the 
past, students \vere interested in . 
vieiving the production of a^ product 
such as a (|uart of milk. ,With.( areer 
education students now are aware of 
the many careers that are involved in 
producing a quart of milk. 

(^areer\ are also studied by using 
simulation games and puzzles. An 
assembly line in a classroom to 
manufacture a product to be sold, 
acquaints students \vith a variety of 
careers in industry and business.- The 
writing and producing of class plays, 
aids in the understanding of careers 
that have been studied. 

Careers are not introduced as bein^^ 
either male or female. Instead careers 
are studies in relationship to a 
chikl's physical and mental abilities 
as well as interests. 

Our pre-service activities include 
a 3 day \vorkshop for new schools 
entering the project each fall, with 
one from each grade level, and the 
principal attending the workshop. 
They develop a plan to inform the 
total building staff of the dareer 
education goals and implementation 
procedures. 

In-sefvice activities include 
individual building workshops held 
on' a request basis throughout the 
school year. Special sessions on career 
education are planned for district 
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in-service days. 

1 eacher made classroom games and 
activities for Self-A\vareness»tind 
Career A\vareness are desifiaied and 
developed during staff dcivelopment 
courses. 

These games and acti^4ks are 
then shared with teachers thvougiiout 
the district. Efforts are being made 
to work with Drake University in 
establishing in-service and pre-service 
activities in career education. 

Business Education Alliances are 
formed between interested elementary 
schools and businesses. A school and 
a business are teamed up to work 
together in any way that is beneficial 
to eack 

Junior High 

Career education at the junior high 
level has been planned and 
implemented on the broad philosophy 
pf the middle school. Various subject 
area junior high teachers during the 
sumjner of 1973 developed curriculum 
materials in six (6) occupational 
clusters with teachers developing 
materials in four (4) additional 
clusters during the summer '^fH 974 

1973 

Cammunicatian and Media 
Enviranmenf 

Haspifalify and Recrcafian 
Marketing and Dlstributian 
Public Service 
Transparfafian 

1974 

Business and Office 
Fine Arts and Humanities 
Cansumer and Hame Ecanamics 
Health 

Nine schools volunteered to fiekl 
test a minimum of four (4) 
occupational clusters based on the 
interests of their students for the 
1974-75 sch(jol year. The materials 
field tested this past school year will 
be revised during the summer of 
1975. Another goal of career 
education at the junior high level 
besides Career Exploration is 
assisting students to recognize the 
need for spme type of valve system 
plus the need for establishing both 
short and long range goals. 
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Work experience programs for 
studentfi that can best profit from 
this type of career experience is ' 
available for students rn three (3) 
junior highs. Some work experience 
is also obtained by the student 
through their voluntarily signing Sff> 
for a program called kent-a-Kid. In 
this program home owners may call 
the Career Placement Center for 
student assistance in mowing lawns, 
painting fences etc 

Career Information Centers are • 
also planned and implemented at the 
junior high level. These centers 
house career information for students 
to utilize on their own and by 
assi^ment for various subject area 
teachers. 

Busines education alliance 

[^)rograms are also active at the junior 
ligh level with the business'es and 
scliools developing unique educational 
activities for students in carder 
education, basic skills, community 
service and adult education programs 
including career supplemental and 
recreation activities. 

Because of heavy community 
involvement with career education . 
at the junior high level various 
community and business drganizations 
have as^sted in implementing career 
education at thi^ level. This assistance 
ranges from helping schools in 
scheduling field trips and resource 
speakers, donating equipment and 
materials^ to special events such as a 
state wide Career Day in Des Moines 
called "Career Expo." *' 

Senior High 

At the senior high level the initial 
plannipg for career education has 
taken place in two senior highs 
during the 1974-75 school year. 
During the summer of 1975 
curriculum materials will be 
developed by several teachers from 
these schools on an inter-department 
and interdisciplinary approach. These 
materials will also be developed on a 
scope and sequence basis in sub- 
clusters of the fifteen occupational 
clusters based on the interests of the 



students in these two schools. 

New vocational and career 
education programs have been 
implemented in Des Moines in the 
following areas: 

1. Practical Nursing 

2. Agri-BusinSSs 

3. ^ High School Executive Internship 

Guidelines tor developing and 
openrting vocational youth 
organiza&ons were written by advisors 
from the various youth organizations 
active in Des Moines during the 
summer of 1974. It is planned that 
these guidelines will assist vocational 
teachers in becoming more active in • 
J the development and operation of 
youth organizations. 

Career Information Centers have 
also been established at the high 
school level with an expansiqn of the 
objectives found at the junior high 
centers. 

The Business Education Alliance 
Program is active in several of the 
Des Moines High Schools with the 
san\e basic overall objectives that are 
found ^t the elementary and junior 
high levels. 

Career Placement of a full and 
part-time na!ture plays an important 
part for senior high students leaving 
or graduating from high school. 
The placement activities are available 
for those students desiring assistance 
in locating employment, continuing 
their education, or entering the 
armed services'. ' 

Challenging exams have and are 
continuing to be developed in various 
career educational programs by 
instructors from the Des Moines 
Commiinity College and the Des 
Moines schools. These exams if passed 
by the Des Moines students would 
allow them the foUowihg options if 
they choose to continue their 
education. 

1. Conrplete their post secondary 
program early 

2. Take a higher course load 

at the community college and wotk 
if needed 

3. Take additional electives and 
possibly complete both the Associate 
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of Applietl Art«> ancfll^sociate of 
Applied Scieiue degrees. 



Summary 

In summary tl^e foHowiiig strengths 
appear to have a positive effect on^- 
the groivth and implementation of 
career education in the Des Moines 
schools; 

• A very active General Advisory 
^(jofnmittee for career education 

• The broad comprehensive 
^ipproach to the develppment and 

implementation of career education. 

• The diversity of involvement of 
t{i<; total community with career 
education. 

• rhe curriculum nmteriatli and 
in-service activities being planned?\ 
developed and implemented by Des * 
.Moines teacht*rs. 



• The involvement of the>^rious 
subject ^rea supervisors in ^he 
Central Office in the planning and 
implementation of career education 
K-12. 

• The , utilization. of the cluster 
concept which a Hows the schools a 
basis tor artimjlating career education 
at the variousllevels, elementary, 
junior high and senior high as well 
as within each building. 

We apologize that in the time 
allotted for this presentation it is 
difficult to fully relate to you the 
many facets and activities of career . 
education in Des Moines. We have 
attempted to , identify several broad 
areas but we also have several specific 
programs and activities at all levels 
tliat because of time we are unable to 
share with you. 

IS^you would like additional 
information, please feel free to 
contact; us. Thank you. 
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Career Education 

In Montgomery County 

Paul J. Manc^iak 

Montgomery Cpunty Public School 
Rockford^ Maryland 



Traditionally viewed by many as 
a comfortably vagiic concept good 
for fiomef)(«ly else, career education 
'iH shaking that image with strong 
endorseiiVcnt by the federaP 
government and support from 
numerous educational grotX^s, 
agencies, and organizations/ In 
Montgomery (x)unty it has developed 
in^o a plan of aclion that before 
long \vill permea(e the entire K 12 
curriculum. (JaR*er education is a 
coordinated program effort to help 
students learn about themselves, 
about work in society and how to 
use this kno\vledge to ultimately 
make decisions af)out careers that 
will be personally satisfying and 
benefit society. 

There are three major reasons for 
having career education in the 
Montgomery (Jounty vSdiools: 

• To help all students learn about 
their interests, al)ilities, values, and 
aspirations 

^ l o help all students become aware 
of and apprec iate the various 
occupations open ^o them 

• To provide students opportunities 
to investigate those occupations in 
which they have an interest and 
provide information, experiences, 
guidance to help students select 
courses that will j)repar(ii them for 
employment, additional training 
and/or additional education after 
graduaticfn 

What's this mean for students and 
teachers? 

In general, it means that career 
awareness, orientation, exploration, 
specialization, and preparation is 
being worked into the regular 



curriculum in the following manner: 

Grades K-() emphasize career 
awareness and orientation through 
\ise of resource persons, field trips, 
and various classroom activities. I'he 
idea is for students* to become 
familiar with sights and sounds of 
the working world, to recognize how 
different occupations contribute to 
the economy, to learn how people 
are dependent on each other in our 
society, to develop standards of 
excellence, and to learn the pleasure 
of good workmanship. A re-design of 
the entire elementary curriculum 
will incorporate career education 
as one of its basic elements. 

(irade 7-9 stress career orientation 
and exploration, using school and 
(ommuniXy facilities as laboratories 
for learning more about the structure 
of business, industry, /and the 
professions. Teachers In different 
subject ai^cas h^lj^ students explore 
the "( lustiws" of occupations that 
are related to the subjects they're 
t/?a(hing. Each cluster includes the 
more specific jobs that go together 
to make up that particular Ivcld of 
work. Students learn to think about 
(nreer decisions based on rational 
(luiice rather than haj)hazard' guess, 
and to fhoose among alternatives 
on the basis of their own values, 
interests, aptitudes, and capabilities. 

Grade 10-12 concentrate on career 
exploration and specialization, with 
students selecting a specific cluster 
of courses to delve into more 
thoroughly. For example a ninth 
grader choosing th^ cluster on 
exploring business careers, takes * 
a series of units in tyj)ing, data' / 
processing, basic accounting, etc., / 
before deciding to specialize in onej 
area in the tenth through twelfth/! 
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grades. This benefit;* all students — 
those who will seek a job right 
after higli school, those wlio will 
pursue specialized training and 
those wlu) will go on »to college. 
F.ight occupational clusters now 
exist or are being developed within 
tlie business education category, six 
in cooperative education, tluee in 
home economics, and 24 in industrial 
education. 

Hijli school students also elect 
many semester or liour courses to 
pursue ])articular vocational or 
avocational interests without going 
into a full career specialization 
piogram. 

(Career Ini()rination (X*nters 
manned by career inforyiation- 
leclniicians ait^^^i^ow in nnie of 
XfCPS's 22 high schools and 7 liigh 
schools have career education teacher 
advisors representing different 
subjc*ct arcMs. I fiese- teac her advisors 
aiiange iiuernships, seminars, and 
{)llier opportunities for students to 
explore career opportunities. 

Since career development is one 
of tlie MCIPS goals of education 
iheie has been a conceVt^ed effort 
to involve all scfiools, kiudergarten 
through twelftfi grade. Morg^^TKl 
100 elein(>ntary schools, all junior 
Iiigfi schools, and 12 fiigh schools 
currently have some aspect of career 
education underway, "feutaisive 
in service training of staff and 
♦resource support to local schools 
has l)een provided so tfiat career 
education will l)e implemented in 
all MCPS scfiools by 19ft0. 

Fifteen dusters, or families of 
occupations represe\it a full range 
of career opportunities and will be 
related to subject matter l)y teacher 
wherever appropriate. In both 
school and community, students learn 
about occupational areas of interest 
to them. Counselors, teachers, anct^ 
career specialists help students apply 
wfiat tliey have learned ^bout 
tfiemselves as tliey study occupations, 
matching interests, aptitudes, etc., to 
careers. /Additionally, students 
continue career exploration and * 
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specialization into the senior high 
school where intern and on-the-job 
experiences become available as 
well as over 40 vocational or 
spec ialized programs from wliic li 
tliey can clioose. 

To support career education tlie 
h)ll()wing lias been accomplished: 
Development of the following 
(uriiculum support materials: 

• Two career education video tapes 
and kinescopes 

• Brochure -All You Wanted to 
Know About (.aree-r Education 

I' V . . 

• Newsletter (Career F.ducation (aies 
and ^ews 

• (hireer Kducaticjn (bourse (Guides 
in Health Occujjations; Business 
F.ducation 

• Special Materials in Foreign 
Language— (iernian, Spanish, and 
French; Home Economics; and 
Industrial F.ducation; Elementary 
Social Studies Units 
In service training for: 

• Elementary and junior high stafl 
through formal staff development 
courses offered fall, spring, and 

"summer 

• I wo in servic e workshop chiys for 
all middle and junior high teams 
consisting of administrator, counselor, 
librariim, and teachers^ 

• Summer worksfiops foi teams for 
many high schools 

• .Administrative and supei\isoiy 
staff in-service training 

.\ |)rojec ted date of 1980 has i^een 
set for cc)mpletion of the refocusing 
of career education into subject ^ 
areas and the development of 
curriculum in specialized clusters. 

Em[)liasis tliis year fias been on: 

1. Formally surveying all 
elementary sc hools to de#?rmitie 
wliere tfiey are in tfie career 
^jetfucation effort and where thev ne*ecl 
to go id meet objectives. 



2. Providing for teadiers, in 
cooperation witii tlic Department of 
Media and Tedinology, an organized 
display of/ local and (ommertial 
materials tliat will support career 
education in each subject area at 
elementary nnd seccxnclary lev^jl. 

3. 'Monitoring all junior high and 
seven senior liigli career education 
programs througfi care<»r education 
steering committee. 

1. Providing leadership and 
coordination for in-service courses 
in career education at the elementary 
and secondary level. 

5. Working witli areas to carry 
out local career education in-service 
clays (pending budget approval). 

f). (Continued development of 



curriculum materials tc^^; support 
career education program * 
implementation as projec ted in 
six-year plan. 

7. Disseminating ^information to 
community and gaining comnuiniiy 
input from (iiti/en's .\dvisory 
(x)mmittee for Career Kducation. 

As a result of career education, 
students will be able to make more 
realistic career dec isions. I firough 
career education, all students upon 
graduation sfiould be prepareci for 
one of three options: 

• Immediate job placement 

• Additional vocational-technical or 
apprenticeship training 

• (College 
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Career Education 
In The Local Schools 

William S. Konopnicki 

Thatcher, Arizona 85552 



The subject of interest today is 
Caieei Education and the ^ 
implementing Career Education will" 
have on teacher education programs. 
John Loolce once said, "Actions of " 
men are the best interpreters of their 
thoughts." This idea is true in 
education and it is especially true 
regarding Career Education. There 
is a lot of talk abqut Career 
Education, but little action. ^ 

No matter what you are doing in 
Career Education, there are several 
things that come to light when you * 
read and listen to what people are 
saying about Career Education. Here 
are some examples of thing$ that 
they are saying: '*A program that is 
distinct from others that you sign up 
for; education itself; a revoHjtion that 
will reform the entire education 
enterprise; a vehicle for making 
teaching and learning more 
interesting; a process that is on-going 
that never end^; nothing new at all, 
we have been doing it already; a 
new label for vocational education; 
an activity that is of short duration; 
a well kept secret in Washington; a 
track for students with particular 
needs, interest, and abilities, a blend 
of the best practices in vocational 
education, college prep, general 
education, and counseling and 
guidance; a unit of study; an 
^ approach that is entirely different 
fjom what we do; a political ploy, 
plot, platitude, a gimmick or fad; 
an avenue for reathing and 
motfvating the students; learning to 
liMt^ hew method to make education 
nevaht. Some of you agree with 
^ome of these statements a|)d 
disagreed with others. This has been 
one of the^problems in Career 
Education. Too many opinions with 



no direction: 

, There has been a lot of fcalk about 
a. definition fcJr Career* Education. 
The United States Office of 
Education has defined Gbreer 
Education, but it has not been 
accepted by all. In.Arizona we defin^ 
Career Education as:.-lt combines ' 
the academic world with the world 
of work. It must be available at all 
levels of education from kindergarten 
through the\inivcrsity. A complete 
program of Career Education 
includes the awareness of the workl 
of work, broad exploration of, 
occupations, indepth exploration of 
selected clusters, and career 
preparation for aJJ students. This 
calls for the basic education subject 
to incorporate Career Education as 
an activity. To debate the definition 
of Career Education would serve no 
practical purpose, but this definition 
is offered as a basis from which 
I work. 



Tri-County Career Education Project 

The Tri-County Career Education 
Project is a consortium of 32 ^ 
elementary and secondary school 
districts and 'Eastern Arizona College, 
(a community college) in the eastern 
part of Arizona. The project is . 
currently working on seven goals. 
These are: 

1. To provide in-s6rvice training 
for teachers-counselors and . 
administrators. ^ \ 

2. To provide career testing and 
counseling to students. 

3. To implement the Career 
Education concept by providing 
loQal educational agencies with 
technical assistance. » 

4. To conduct a foJlow-up of 
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graduating seniors to determine wliat 
ini^pact tlie project nTay or may not 
Iiave. 

. 5. l o provide media to iocai 
'^'ducational agencies. 

6; I o field test units of instructions 
lelating to Career Education. 

7. To implement iicid tested units 
relating to jCJareer Education. 

The focus of this presentation is 
with the Tri-County Career Education 
Project and what it is doing for 
local educational agencies. I'o better 
understand the current status of 
Career Education in the project and 
.\vi/ona, let's explore their strengths 
and weakuesses. 

In the Tri-County Career 
Education Project th^i^e are three 
kinds of teachers. The first group 
are those who got on the band 
wagon right away and wanted to 
include Career Education in their 
classes immediately. I'hey repr^esent 
approximately one-third of the 
teachers. The second group are 
ilujse who wanted to see what 
happened, to the first teachers. They 
wanted to be sure that (Career 
Education wasn't just a passing fad 
and that there was something really 
happening in Career Education, 
riiey represent approximately 
one-thinl of the teachers. The third 
^'oup are those who nothing will 
move them, unless the superintendent 
does scMUCthing to Torce them to 
become involved. They represent 
approximately one-third of the 
teachers. 

inhere are many strengths of the 
prciject and a few are offered. 
Inv(jlvei;ieiu with teachers is the 
j)ioject's greatest strength. TJie 
pi()je(t has provided in-service 
tian)ing for teaciiersrto help tiiem 
develop and implement the concept 
of Career Education. This in-service 
training has been in cooperation 
with Arizona State IJniveiSity. This 
has been a very successful association. 

The second strength of the project 
Jias been the consultation service to 
teac^hers. Teachers are-^ provided, 
consultation to help them imj^lement 



Career Education in their classrooms. 
These include different 
methodologies that might be used, 
finding media, and technical 
assistance to' name just a few. 

The tiiird strength of the project 
is the media center which has 
various items which teachers can 
check out. 'Tiiese media items help 
the Career Education concept. 
' The fourtlr strength of the project 
is the 'testing and guidance off.ered 
by the project. Our schools are not 
overly endowed with counselors, in 
fact, small schools may not have any. 
Teachers are trained in counseling 
techniques and on the appropriate 
use of teats. 

The fifth strength of the project 
is the Career Exploration Lab. This 
i^ a used greyhound bus which has 
been revamped and equipped with 
"Hands-On-Activities". These are 
individual carrels with pictures and 
sound. Each student has the 
opportunity to complete job 
samples relating to various 
occupational clusters. 

The sixth strength of the project 
is the field testing Career 
Education and implementing these 
into the classroom. 

The weaknesses of the project are, 
also, of value to this group. Widiout 
cpiestion, there is a need for training 
of rrew teachers. One problem in 
rural areas is the (eacher turnover. 
As tenure teachers are replaced with 
younger teachers, there is a need 
for retraining. 

'There are too many teachers who 
don't know what is hnppcning in 
(.'areer Education. 'They don't have 
any idea of what Career Education 
is all about. I be elementary sc hool 
and the junior high have really 
adapted the Career Education 
concept. Our successes in iiigh schc^ol 
have not been as successful as we 
would like. The high school teachers 
tend to be more discipline oriented 
and have a difficult time relating to 
the concept of Career Education. The 
Career Education I^roject has made 
some inroads in the high school. 
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We have developed Career Education 
units by subject area. These have 
been well received by teachers. 

I'he articulation of the Career 
Education concept, grades K through 
14 and beyond, is an area of 
weakness. Teachers are unfamiliar 
' with scope ahd sequence of 
curriculum. Having a coordinated 
effect at all levels is important. We 
have not achieved this as of yet. 

Activities Developed 
For Career Education 

Several kinds of activities have 
been developed whicft have helped 
implement the Career Education 
concept. We have developed a 
series of units, grades K to 6 and by 
subject area ingrades 7 through 12. 

1 hese were done in cooperation with 
teachers in various workshops. 

These units were field tested in 
(lassrooms. then were revised. Several 
of these units are excellent. The 
response from the units has beer> 
excellent. I hey are currently in the 
process of being revised. Several units 
are developed by subject area from 
grades 7 through 12. This has 
probably been the best single item 
developed. It has involved teacha^s 
in the seconcfary schools, helpinj 
them identify with the Career 
Education concept. 

Items that have been developed 
by the Departmefit of Education 
which have been most useful to us 
include the Career Echication Matrix. 

The matrix is divided into elements' 
and thenfes./rfie elements include: 
(Career Awareness, Self , Awareness, 
.Appreciation and Attitudes, Decision 
Making Skills, Economic Awareness, 
Skill Awareness Employability, and 
Education Awareness. Teachers have^ 
had some difficulty recognizing that 
there are other aspects to Career 
Eilucatibn. It is fairly easy for 
teachers to identify with career 
awareness, but when we asked them 
to identify with other themes it 
becomes more difficult. The matrix 
has beflfh an excellent tool for 
helping teachers identify with the 
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various elements of Career Education. 

Some other brochures which have 
been developed to serve needs are: 
^'Career Education Parent Jhd 
(Community Involvement — Is The 
Key To Success". This is available 
for distribution to the general public. 
It has been informative and helpful 
to parents. "I he Resource Speaker 
(Tuide" has !>een helpful when guest 
speakers come into the school. One 
of the problems is, what does a 
physician say to a kindergarten 
class about his job. This brochure 
answers the questions as to what 
kinds of information students are 
interested in by grade levels. 

Problems Overcome 

The biggest problem is getting 
people to accept the Career 
Education concept. It seems that 
everybody has their own idea of 
what Career Education is. One of 
the most difficult things is people, 
are still confusing Vocational and 
CJareer Education. People have 
difficulty realizing that it's a 
methodology and not a program. 
Another problem is getting teacliers 
to realize that Career Education 
involves many concepts. These 
concepts include decision making, 
economic awareness, self awareness 
and career awareness. It is very 
difficult for teachers to recognize 
these are intregal parts of Career 
Education. 

Another^ area is the involvemeitt 
of secondary teachers; They are 
departmentalized and have a 
tendency to think of Career 
Education at the secondary level as 
vocational courses. Some inroads ' 
have l)eer^ made in the secondary 
schools. 

Administrative understanding of 
what Career Education is, was 
another problem. Lots of 
administrators support the Career 
Education concept. They accept the 
definition and like what is happening 
in their'^chool, but when it comes 
to implementation, the easy thing 
to do is to add another course, 
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rather than reaily integrating Career 
Education into their total curriculum. 
Administrators have had difficulty 
understanding that (Career Education 
involves all their teachers and all 
suhjeciii. 

Another problem is community 
understanding of Oareer Education. 
Parents were a little reluctant, until 
they understood (Career flducation. 
Some reactions were: "I do not want 
my kindergarten to make a career 
choice, etc." They didn't understand * 
the three phases of Career 
Education: Awareness, Exploration, 
and Preparation. Parents have been 
involvecl in the implementation of 
Career Education, lliey have served 
as resource people, served cjn 
advisory committees, participated in 
some of the (Career Education 
activities, and are involvecl in the 
(;!areer Education field tested units. 

Businessmen have heen a very 
important aspect of the (iareer 
Education Project. In a rural 
community there aren't many 
opportunities for career observation 
tours. Flaving busiuessmen in the 
schools has been most helpful. 
Businesses have provided more work 
experience for students. Traclitionally 
these have !)een for vocational 
students, but we are beginning to 
branch out and f)rovicle these for 
students other than the discipline 
areas. 

. Another problem area is the 
relunctance of the universities to 
provide preser"vice training. Ck)ocl 
relations Iiave been developed with 
the universities in Arizona, but 
pre-service training still isn't off 
the ground. 

Prof)abIy the most difficult 
problem was tlie persoimel changes- 
Many teachers didn't want to 
change, and a lot of new teachers 
wanted to change too fast. Then 
there are those teachers that wanted 
to look and see what Career 
Education was all about. But the 
teachers that made inroads in (iareer 
Education are those that are the real 
doers, who wanted to get something 
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done. 

Personnel Changes Required 

Some teachers haven't really 
accepted the Career Education 
concept. One of the most difficult 
problems has been Iielping teachers 
to understand and im})lement 
Career Education. in-service 
traiiiing of teachers has been very 
successful. Arizona State University 
has developed some of the materials 
that we've used. 

In service workshops in the 
development of materials for 
classroom use has been an important 
part 6^ the project. Xhe latest series 
of wcirkshops have to deal with 
integrating Career Education into 
the curriculum. Specialized 
workshops have been well received, 
some examples are: How Do I 
Integrate C^areer Education Materials, 
Wliat Media Is Available, How Do 
I INc The Testing Programs, How 
Do I Counsel Stuclents About C^areer 
Choice Areas Such As— Creativity, 
Decision Making, and Economic 
Awareness. "l iiese workshops deal 
with different topics and are helping 
teachers "understand the Career 
Education concept. 

"I iie .Board of Education have had 
some interesting reac tions to Ciareer 
Education. Ihey didn't understand 
what (Career Education was all 
about, with tohgue in cheek, they 
relunctantly let their teachers get 
involvecl. C letting teachers involved 
with the Career Education concept 
and having th^>m imnlpment it in 
their classrooms is wiiere the great 
inroads have f)een made. 

Stuclents need a lot of help 
understanding what Ciareer 
Education is all about. Ehis is 
particularly true witii minority 
' stuclents. A lot of these students are 
afraid that C^areer Education is 
trying to cast them into roles which 
they don't want to be cast. 

1 he community members at large 
need help in understanding Ciareer 
Education, ,Some people were 
reluctant, they were afraid of 



(Iiange and what (Career Education 
xvas trying to do, Career Education 
lias been tailed from a (ommunist 
plot to the greatest thing that has 
ever happened in public scliools. 
With that kind of range it's difficult 
to get support, f)ut parents, 
community members, and businesses 
are interested in Career Edatation. 

What Teacher-Educators Can Do 

Let's review the goal^of the 
conference, "Career Education, A 
(Challenge Eor Our I imes *. Erom a^ 
local educational viewpoint tiiere 
are several things wiiich teaclier 
educational institutions can do to 
iielp further tiie Career Education 
concept. 

Pre-servic e teac iier educ ation *must 
iuive a (Career Education emphasis. 
I lie time for debate is over. The 
time for action is iiere. Teacher 
education intsittitions nuist I)egin 
providing tiitir pre-service students 
witii the understanding and 
capabilitfes to implement (Career 
Eclucation. 

(bunseling programs nuist iiave a 
(Career Eclucation emphasis. 
(x)unseling programs are behind tiie 
times, if counselors do not understand 
tlie Career Education concept and 
how to involve students in making 
meaningful • career choices. 

School administrators need both 
the pre-serv'ice and in-service training 
related to Career Eclucation. If they 
are to be educational leaders in 
their schools and communities, tiiey 
must understand Career Eclucation 
and must i)e ai)le to implement it 
in their scliools. 

Tiiere is a need for researcii and 
evaluation in (Career Eclucation. 
Evaluation instruments must be 
developed to measure the impact and 
effectiveness of Career Education. 
Universities and teacher education 
instftutions certainly should be tlje 
leaders in this area. 

Teacher education personnel must 
have first-hand experience with 
(Career Eclucation. There are too 



many piiilosopiiers and not enough 
practitioners when it tomes to * 
nnplementing tiie Career Education 
concept. 1 eatlier education personnel 
must have first-hand experientes to 
fully understand the Career 
Eclucation toncept and the problems 
tliat local educational agencies face 
with its implementation. 

Tiiere is a tremendous need for 
the development and dissemination 
of Career Eclucation materials, tiiese 
include media, tests, and instructional 
units to just mention a few. ^ 

There are several problem areas 
in which the local educational 
agencies need help to implement the 
(Career Eclucation concept. 

1. There is a definite need to 
develop a delivery system for Career 
Eclucation at the community college 
and adult levels. 

2. There is a definite need for 
articidated programs K liirougii 14 

or K tiirougli retirement and beycmd. 

Evaluation instruments and 
systems must be developed to 
measure what impact (Career 
Echitation is iiaving. 

1. "Tiiere fs a need for development 
of materials and skills to involve 
parents in (Career Educ ation. 

f). "There is a need for ^ 
development of materials and skills 
to involve tiie business and the 
community in (Career Eclucation. 

I). "There is a need for the 
development of materials and skills 
in scope and sequencing of Career 
Education into the existing 
curriculums. "(Career Education, a 
(Challenge of Our Times", certainly 
is a fitting title for this conference. 
If teacher educaticm institutions are 
to maintain their leadership role in 
eclucation, tiiey must also provide the 
leadership in Career Education and 
they must do it now. Career 
Education is truly a challenge of 
our time. 
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Career Education in 
Broward County 

James E. Smith 

Fort Laudordalo, Florida 



Career Education is an attempt to 
make learning in all area.s and at 
all levels realistic and relevant. 
Its fundamental concept is that such 
aspects of the educational experience 
as curricuUim, instruction and 
counsel ing\hou Id be geared to 
helping each individual to appreciate 
the worth and dignity of'work, to 
achieve economic independence, and 
to experience a sense of personal 
fulfillment. 

Although the goals of Career 
Kducatron match those of general 
education, a focusing of some or all 
of the present goals is in order. AH 
goals must be made to relate to the 
central theme of careers, or the 
various ways in which people earn a 
living. 

Based upon the idea that learjiing 
is continual and life-long, the new 
cmpliasis, (Career Education, is 
appropriate for all students whether 
they be presently caiegori/ed as , 
dropout, vocational, or college-bound. 
It ultimately enables all to exit 
formal educational experience at any 
level willi employable and 
uiarkelable skills as well as the back 
gioirnd lor and the option of 
rc-cntetiiig. 

Beginning at the elementary level 
witli kindergarten ( hildren, C>areer 
Education focirscs first upon 
awareness of the existence of varied 
dusters of careers. At the middle 
school level, it next foe irses upon 
incfepth exploration of self and three 
or more previously introduced career 
areas. At the higfi school level. Career 
Edircation emphasizes specialization 
and calls irpon students to select 
one or two career areas for intensive 
and extensive exploration ar^d 
training. 



At all levels of Career Education, 
an interdisciplinary approach is 
employed. Language arts, 
mathematics, social studies, science, 
and other basic subjects are 
interrelated in order that the student 
learns at once the basics and their 
relationship to each other and to 
world of work. From the beginning, 
through units developecl around 
career themes, students participate in 
a variety of activities which many 
involve "hands-on" experiences, field 
trips, resource people, shadowing, or 
part-iim^ jobs. 

Crucial to Career Education is tlie 
provision of a thorough system of 
guidance ad counseling concurrent 
with instruction and skill 
development. Students must be shown 
flow to examine and evaluate their 
own aptitudes and interests in relation 
to career aretrs, and they must be 
ecjuipped witLt decision-making skills 
for choosing career options, changing 
career directions, and eslal)lishing 
and charting a course for the 
realization of personal career goals. 
All mirst be readied for exit from 
formal scliooling not ordy through 
preparation, hirt, perhaps more 
importantly, post-secondary 
specialization, or post-secondary 
baccalaureate programs. 

Accomplishments in Three Years 

Of 3.7 million young pjeople who ^ 
left formal education in tlie U.S. in 
197()-71,"iiearly^2.5 million were 
inadecjiraiely prepared for a career. 
Of these, 850,000 were elementary and 
secondary school dropoirts; many 
found school irrelevant. 750,000 were 
general cirrriculum high school 
graduates who did not attend college. 
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850.000 entered coiiege in 1967. I^ut 
did not compiete the baccalaureate or 
an organi/ecl CKCupational program. 

The program is in its third year 
with t|ie Broward County scliool 
system^ Progress has far exceeded 
anticipation. An ever increasing 
interest and involvement of bodi 
professional and lay communities is 
somewhat iinbelieveable and 
extremely rewarding. 

Year one in the project was 
basically a planning year. It was 
absolutely u^-neccssary to involve 
school-level personnel-administrators, 
teachers, guidance counselors, media 
and occupati6nal specialists, students, 
and parents— in the planning process. 
Focus was primarily upon developing 
and trying out workable processes 
to: (1) involve educators^— both 
district — and school level — students, 
business coVnm unity, and parents 
in decision — making; (2) establish 
operational models for the 
elementary, middle, and higli-scliool 
levels; (3) evolve a system for 
materials development, including 
establishment of a format for tlicse 
materials; (4) facilitate transference 
of the (Career Education concept 
to schools not involved in tlie 
original planning year; and (5) 
organize and make available tlic 
seemingly unending flow of public 
and commercial materials from 
throughout the state. Twenty sciiools 
—six elementary, eight middle, and 
and six high schools — participated, 
and, i^i each, the concept of 
school-level steering committees was 
tried. These committees set the 
direction for Career Education in 
their schools' A model for career 
awareness was developed at the 
elementary level, anc^a model for 
career explorations began to evolve 
at the middle school level. 

During year two, twenty additional 
schools — eleven elementary, five 
middle, and four high schools, 
entered the project. School-level 
steering committees were the local 
unit for planning Careen Education 
activities. To aid in the planning and 



implementation, a key school staff 
member was designated the school 
career coordinator aijd was paid a 
small supplement. The district-l^vel 
steering committee redefined its role 
as an advisory body to recommend 
solutions to problems. District-level 
task committees and resource 
committees continued to operate. A 
middle-school model began to evolve. 
A system for organizing out-of-county 
materials by cluster and, element 
(using the Ohio'State elements was 
developed and implemented. Through 
the cooperative efforts of the 
Instructional Television Center, 
project and school staff members, 
students, parents, and odier members 
of the business and industrial 
community, a film entitled. Career 
Education in Broward County was 
developed for use in public relations. 

Suddealy the pi%ject is in the 
midst of year three. Forty-four 
schools have been fidded, bringing the 
total to eighty-four. The system for 
involvement of people is receiving 
even greater emphasis. Meetings focus 
upon techniques fpr achieving total 
school involvement in (Career 
Education. Broward County school 
district's career Education efforts have 
verified processes that enable schools 
to become self-supporting and allow 
students — elementary, middle, and 
high school—to have a systematic set 
of experiences related to career ^ 
awareness, career exploration, " 
self-awareness aruL-decision-making, 
career preparatipn. and placement 
and follow-up. 

"^or the Future 

'The long-range objectives for the 
District Comprehensive Plan, 
1975-1980, include the following 
objective: "Each student, upon 
exiting school, will exhibit at least 
one salable skill". 

Salable skill is defined to. mean: 

1) The skill necessary to perform 
a selected entry-level job. 

2) The employable skills necessary 
to obtain a job (e.g., interviewing, 
completing applications, developing 




proper altitudes and effective work 
behavior). 

Superinteiuleni I)i airier has asked 
tliat a salable skills program be 
orgarii/ed. Many conununiiy and 
school people are involved. This 
salable skills progiarn will enable high 
school students to accjuiie salal)le 
skills tluougli completion of a course, 
or courses, in general, v national. 



or exceptional child education 
programs or through actual 
employment experience. I he state 
has mandated jol) placement and 
lolloW'Up for stuclents. Students will 
be prepared h)r entry into careers 
and discouraged from premature exit; 
tiicrel)y an attempt to insure g()o<l ■ 
attitudes and successful lives is 
l)eing made. 
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Small Group Sessions 



Nationally recognized leaders in the 
area of career education were 
commissioned to help conduct the 
workshop and to facilitate the small 
group sessions. The objective of the 
small group session was to provide 
an opportunity for participants to 
discuss career education developments 
within their respective state and/ or 
institution and to explore ways in 
which the concept can be infused 
into teacher programs. In addition, it 
was the function of the facilitor to 



initiate discussion and to serve 
as a resource relative to the 
implementation of a systematic 
career development and education 
model. It was felt that the combined 
effort of resource personnel and ^ 
teacherveducators in the small group 
sessions^ cpuld result in greater 
individual development toward 
significant educational change. 

The enclosed small group session 
summaries are a reflection of work 
group development by the facilitor. 
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Small Group Discussion of . 
College of Education' Deans 

Keith Goldhammcr 

Michigan Sfafo Univornity 



Effective program development in 
Schools of Education depends upon 
the leadersfiip of peans. Unless Deans' 
legiinate efforts to incorporate 
programs in career education in the 
teacher education curriculum, 
nothing significant will happen. 

Career education does not 
necessarily mean new programs. It 
does re(|uire infusion of career 
education materials into the existing 
structure so teachers are prepared 
to operate witjfiin the infusion \ 
strategy. \ 

Teachers are not currently ^ 
prepared to. deal witfi tfie entire 
range of "life needs'* of children. 
Much .research is necessary on what 
teachers need to know and fiow 
they can operate within the 
established classroom pattern and still 
relate beyoncj the subject matter 
needs of cfiildren. Whatever schools of 
educaiion do, they fiave to be sure 
that the public schools are prepared 
tc^ employ their products and use ^ 
their skills. There is a danger of 
sending well prepared people into 
the field who f)ecome frustrated 
because the scfiools don't want what 
tliey fiave to off,er. It is essential tliat 
'^cfiobls and colleges of education 
work closely Witfi^ local schpol 
districts and state departments of 
education in order to acfu'eve the 
objectives set for them. 

Schools and colleges of education 
througfi tfieir relationsliip with other 
units of the University may be to 
lielp resolve difficulties which have 
arisen /in labor union perspectives on 
career education. In part tfieir 
objections have been philosophical, 
but\|hey have been realistic from the 
point of view of job j^otection and 
the guardianship of job entry. Better 



understanding must be achieved. 

^'he scfiools of education so far 
have not overcome the tendency 
toward negative cpunseling with 
respect to careef expectations. Much 
work needs to be done with the 
counseling program -in prder to help 
„ students gam and cement in realistic 
expectations for their future careers. 

One of tfie greatest tasks feeing 
schools of education is obtaining a 
■ fusion -of career education materials 
intb tfie academic disciplines, when 
the content of those discjiplines is 
controlled by other departments of 
tfie University. 

There is some stigma attached to 
career education, even in the Colleges 
of Education, because there is an 
anti-intellectual connotation in it. 
The relationsfiips between the basic 
studies and career education in botfi 
lower and fiigfier scfiools must be 
more clearly spelled out. Academic 
snof)bery still dominates because of 
tfie reward system of tfie University. 

One of the most sigi\i/icant roles 
for colleges of education is that of 
in-service education. Particularly 
needed on tfie secondary level is 
knowledge of fiow to blend career 
education materials into tfie exiriiin^ 
academic subjects. 

What is the basic role of scfiools of 
education? Are we gate-keepers or 
guides? Do we place primary emphasis 
upon helping to maintain the system 
or adapting the system to t^ basic 
societal needs of tfie presemt and 
future, taking into consideration tfie 
specific roles and problems of 
children and youth in developing 
the essential thrusts for the 
preparation of educational personnel? 
Is is suggested that meaningful 
change will take place only in the 
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event^hp^ sthools^of education tan 
work with state departments of 
'education and local 'idiool systems in 
developing a pro active rather than 
a reaction .stance on career education. 

Educators tend to focus on the 
trappings of careers rather than th<5 
heart of the career development 
process. If career education is to he 
successful, it must focus on esseruial 
elements of the career development 
process. Much additional research is 
needed. 

The schools of education, possihly, 
have four mles: 

a. Develop the materials and 
systems \vhich are needed for 
successful careei* education prc^gram: 

1). Prepare personnel l%th as 
teachers, supervisors, resource 
persons, and administrators of career 
education programs; 

c. Develop, adecjuate programs of 
research, development, and evaluation 



to provide needed knowledge and 
processes to guide career development 
and decision-making and to appraise 
the successes and failures within the 
programs, as xvell as to determine 
what techniques and processes are 
particularly successful; 

d. To provide clear and specific 
definitions and descriptions of career 
education programs sa that both 
educators and the general public 
have better understanding of what is 
being accomplished. 

Colleges of education may have to 
mediate jurisdictional disputes 
among disciplines of the university 
which will jump on the band-wagon 
and claim the territory once it shows 
evidence of becoming successfid. It 
would be well to attempt some 
alUance with other departments 
particularly those which have bases 
relevant to and needed within the 
career education programs. 
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Concerns and Recommendations of Vocational 
Teacher Educators Relative to Career Education 

Rupert N. Evans 

University of HIinoU at Urbana — Champaign o 



In spue of , its name, this discussion 
group, at each of the tiirce sites, w;is 
not designed to include vocational 
fidutators from all fields. Home 
ecoTK^mics educators, for example, 
had ccMicurrent meetings set up for 
them. Tlieref(;re, the concern and 
retcMninendations reported here are 
not ne(;essarily those of a cross-section 
of v6cati(;nal educators. 

Eacli session liad a recorder. Tlie 
runes taken by Dr. Tom Bloom of the 
University of Vermont and by Mr. 
Harold Winburn of the Oklahoma 
State Department (;f Vocational and 
Technical Education are tlie source 
of much ^f the information rejxjrted 
here. Each session was well attended, 
and alifiost all (^f those attending 
contributed ideas to the discussion. 

One session started off with a call 
f(;r clearer opeiraitional definitions 
(;f vocational edqjcation, occupational 
educatl(;n and career educaticm, but 
attention (juickly turned to a 
discussi(;n of the grciups currently 
served by v(;cational education and 
to be served by career education. 
Alm(rst all (;f the time was spent, 
luiwever, in identifying wc^rkable 
structures for promoting career and 
vocational teacher education at the 
state level and within teacher 
education institutions. 

Three principal cx>ncerns emerged: 

i. What effects will vocational 
education have on career educaticni 
and vice verse? Most discussants 
will broaden the concerns of 
vocational education, will enhance its 
image, and will provide it with a 
wider range of better motivated and 
better prepared students. In turn, 
it seems that vocational education is 
providing much (sometimes too 



rnuch]f of the leadership for career 
education, that vocational education 
procedures and structures are being 
used throughout career education, 
and that, at least initially, vocational 
education has provided a major 
portion of the funding. In the long 
run, both career education and 
vocational education will be the full 
development of each other. 

2. What should be the role of 
vocational educators in developing 
and implementing- career education 
for teachers? Vocational teacher 
educators should set an example by 
restructuring their teacher education 
curricula to infuse career education 
concepts. They should work with 
other teacher educators to educate 
them about career education, but not 
attempt to dominate discussions with 
other teacher educators. 

3. What are some effective strategies 
for vocational teacher educators to 
use in promoting career education? 

a. A coordinator can work withy 
each area of vocational education/to 
keep that group inf(;rmed about ^ 
career education activities going on in 
the university and the local schools, 
as well as on the state and national 
scene. 

b. In one state (Oregon), each 
teaclier is required to take 9 hours of 
career education courses (preservice 
or inservice) . Each school has a* 
career education director, and there 
are 17 career education specialists in 
the state department. Vocational 
teacher educators have been active in 
each of these settings. 

c. Interdisciplinary programs can 
be set up in such fields as adult 
education, career education, 
community education, and vocational 
education. Persons from each 
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program can assist in developing the 
others. 

(L Fields siuli as heailh occupations 
can demonstrate leadership l)y 
pioneering awareness aruf 
exploration programs designed to 
niinimi/e sex stereotyping. 

e. Where there are local career 
ediuation projects (Arizona has 2!^) , 
\ocational leather vclucalors can 
work witli local and stale slalf in 
design, teacher education, and 
evaluation. 

f. A statewide liaison committee can 
.he esta!)lishecl, representing eacli 
university wliich has vocational 
teacher education programs. This 
group can^idenliiy needs and woik on 
joint programs lor meeting l!le^e 
needs. 

g. Joiiil liaison committees 
lepresenliAg universities, local schools, 
and stale deparimenis can idenlily 
higldy c^ualilied individuals who 
could profit from leadership training 
in career educ;jjion and make 
arrangements for them to gel it. 

h. riie various specialties in 
vocational education nmst work 
closely together in order to present an 
effective voice in career ccjucation. 

i. C^areer education programs call 
can be set u]) to serve university 
undergraduates who need iielp in 
exploring and preparing for careers. 

j. Career education may necessitate 
.1 l)roader base of tec hnical 



preparation for vocatiotial education 
teachers and teacher educators. 

k. One or more courses in c areer 
education may be added to the 
teacher education program, c areer 
educ ation imils may be added to 
existing courses, and career education 
concepts can be infused into all 
teacher education courses. 

1. Betore some teacher educators 
(including some vocational teacher 
educators) can inluse these ccmcepts 
into llieir courses they need to read 
some career education literatiue and 
observe some career educatior^ 
programs in operation. \'ocational 
teaclier educ ators may be particularly 
prone to assume tiiat they know all 

^ about career education when they 
don't, really. 

I liere was general agreement that 
in those states where there is a 
statewide commitment to career 
education (e.g., through a legislatively 
mandated program) , or a college-wide 
'commitment" (e.g., as a result of a 
dean deciding to move forward)^ that 
career education for teachers moves 

, very rapidly. However, even in 
situations where these commitments 
do not exist, vocational teacher 
educators, workmg coopcratrvely 
togetlier and wmi other teacher 
educ ators and school personnel can 
and are moving effectively toward 
incorporating career education into 
preservrce and inservice programs. 



Small Group Discussion for 
Educational Administrators 



Botty J 

Arizona Sfafo 
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The fc5troiviiig is a siunrnatioii of 
the "Implications of Career Education 
for Teaciier and Counseior 
Education: Educational 
Administration" discussions. Not ail 
of the topics mentioned in diis 
summary were discussed at eacli ot 
the three meetings, lunvever all, major 
topics have heen included in order to 
present an overall view. 

(Career Education programs are in, 
existence in many school districts 3 
throughout the United States. 'Ilicsc 
programs invcJlve school 
administf-atc>rs in varying degrees. 
Administrators are the key persons in 
the developments and implementation 
of career education in the local 
schools .system. 

Administrative leadership aqd 
effcJrt are necessary if career education 
is to permeate the total educational 
structure.^ A widespread total effect 
will not take place without 
administrative encc^uragement. In 
order to successfully implement a 
comprehensive program of career 
education, the local district 
administration and board of 
education must identfy career 
education as a high priority and 
adecpiately fund the program. 

When a local school district 
becomes involved in career education, 
all levels of administraticm are 
effected. The local school 
administrator becomes the first line ot 
defefise when explamiiig the program 
to the business community and the 
parents. Because of this unique role, 
It is important that the 
administration have a general, overall 
understanding of the career education 
program incluchng the goals, 
objectives and activities in order to 
convey the essence c^f the career ♦ 



education program to interested 
persons outside the educational 
system. With this understanding, the 
administration by' means of effective 
cormnunication can involve the 
community^in the active development 
and implementation of <areer 
education and obtain full support for 
career education growth. 

C^areer education impacts upon 
administration in the following 
education areas: curriculum, 
personnel, resources, coordination and 
planning legal liability, evaluation, 
and financing. As evidenced by the 
scope of the impacted educational 
areas and the broad involvement of 
the community, career education has 
far-reaching implications for the 
entire educ^ational system. Included 
in these implicatiom» are the 'many 
problems posed for the administrator. 
AfJministrative responsibilities for 
career education extend beyond 
tl/ose of the individual building, 
(iareer education carmot be managed 
in fragments, by individual grades, 
school or levels; it must be articulated 
by administration boiween all levels 
of education. — kindergarten through 
postseconda ry. 

All facets of the educational 
c ommunity must possess or ^ develop 
a realistic understanding of career 
education not just the administration 
who is directly responsible. The 
administrator, however, must assume 
full responsibility for opening the 
lines of communication with the staff 
at all levels and for keeping these 
lines open. 

If career education is to become 
an integral part of education and 
continue to grow and develop, the 
administrator must be actively and 
personally involved. Administrative 
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involvement is the key to succi*ssful 
career education programs, 
^ The degree of educational ' 
administration involvement in ci^reer 
education depends upon the 
university's commitment to the 
concepts of (arecr education. Like the 
local school administrator, 
educational administration persormel 
are involved in career echuation in 
varying degrees. 

An example of minimal 
involvement would be the inclusion 
of specific car<*er eduouion 
information, i.ei&^philosophy and 
rationale, state/(fistrict involvement, 
historical development, and 
administrative im[)lications into 
a[)propxjate ^university courses. All 
conference participants agreed that, 
the integraticAii oi (ai]eer education 
information into appropriate course 
would be preferai)le to the 
establishmerU of separate career 
ectjj^cation courses. 

Kvidence of a fin ther degree of 
commitment to the career education 
cor^cept by educational achninistration 
(lepartmerits would be the 
development of planned activuj|t^i^ 
designed to provide local X-f^i. 
administrators wi|h the skills and 
teclmi(jues necessary to cope witli 
peculiar situations posed by career 
ediication. Some of the following 
general areas might be ipcluded. 

For example, one of the major , 
administration concerns woidd be the 
coruinued efforts necessary in order 
to provide adecjuate financing for 
(areer education. ComrnunitV 
involvement, vocational educatioii^;^ 
expansioTY, and instructional program 
changes require adequate financing in 
order to be successful. 

Secondly universjties would assist 



the administrator in (]evelopi|>g ne\v 
skills in interpersonal relations ahd 
group dynamics. In a comprehensive 
career education program, the 
administrator is expected to weld 
together all parts of the commimity 
into serving a common purpose.' 
. This requires the development oi 
spec ial individual .skills. 

I'hircl, new approaches t<^ 
(^onununity-wide planning foe careeV 
•education and tiie technicpies for 
securing comnuinity involvement 
would i)e developed. Administrator^ ' 
need to be aware of the legal 
implications of extensive comnurnity 
iiivolvement in echrcatiort. 

Fourth, often with the 
implementation of a comprelitnsive 
program of career ed treat ion the role 
and purpos^ of the sciiool is altered. 
This requirels the establishmerU of 
new edircational goals and. objectives, 
staff roles, and student e,x})e^ tat ions. 

And finally, teachers alo^ie cannot 
carry tlie instructional. loacF and 
related responsii)iIities of. career 
education. The time and energy 
demands placed upon the school staff 
will necessitate creative administrative 
changes in the role and function of 
staffing in individiral schools and 
whole systems. 

Career echrcation xan not be 
^ fragmented at the elementary, 
.secondary, or postsecondary levels. 
Educational Administration personnel 
must join with otlier College of 
Education members in the 
articulation of a tot^ career 
education program, K-?. A successful 
career edircatipn program recjuires the 
active personal involvement of 
educatioaal administration personnel 
and all other College of Education 
members. 
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Summary of Elementary Education 
Small Group Discussions 



Maria Peterson 

Eastern Illinois University 

It was interesting to note how the 
disciplines that were represented 
by the participants changed with 
tlie geograpfiic location of the 
woVkshops. In Philadelphia the 
participants were, for the most part, 
teachers of elementary school 
methods courses with over one-third 
in the area of science education. 
In Kansas City tfiere was about an 
equal distril)ution of vocational 
educators and elementary school 
teacher educators. In Salt Late City 
tficre was heavy representation from 
teachers of elementary school methods 
courses with about one-tfiird from 
tfje social studies area. 

Perh'aps the above attendance 
patterns reflect the fact that in the 
elementary school it is everyone's 
responsibiHty to attempt to integrate 
career development concepts into the 
subject matter under consideration, 
rfiis philosophy was tfie basis imder 
wfiicfi tlie eiepientary school 
discussion groups operated at all 
tliree workshops and it raised some 
interesting questions: 

1. If career education is everyone's 
responsibility, is it advisable to have 
a career education coordinators? If , 
so, what qualities should this 
coordinator possess?* What are the 
implications for teacfier education? 

2. Is there a new or clianging role 
ffpr elementary school counselors? 

Is career education really a 
curricular-based guidance approach? 

3. Are local hiring practices going 
to give preference to teM:her 
education candidates who have liad 
some prescrvice preparation in career 
education? 

If teacher educators are invited 
to assist with inser\'ice, wh ait content 
and processes should » be included 



in an inservice program? 

5. What is the quality of present 
career education programs? How are 
local programs measuring their 
successes and failures in affective 
areas? In reading? Iia mathematics? 

6. In some states, state department^ 
of educajtidn reimburse for K-6 
career education programs. How cafi 
this money be put to best use? 

7. What are the sources df funding, 
otfier tfian local district support", for 
career education? 

8. How are local districts going 
about materials selection? 

9. What arc good sources of 
information on K-6 career education? 

10. How mucli more can the K-6 
curriculum stand? Is career education 
really more, or is it a way< of going 
about teaching? Should we be 
worrying about sequencing of eared- 
education programs? 

In discussing eacli of jJie above 
questions, inevitably tlie conversation 
would revolve around, "What does 
this question mean for teacher 
education. Tell me what I should 
be doing differently in my "X" 
methods course". The transfer of 
speeph to print often loses sonietliing 
in the transition. Preserved in print 
and packaged in a finaJ report, the 
following summary of teacher 
education recommendations ar^ not 
wliat they were when they were 
liammered out on the fifth floor of 
the Hotel Utah. The honest, 
intellectu^ exchange tliat occured 
among the^ participants is missing. 

Recommendations for 
Preservice Education Programs 

1. For many elementary teacfiers, 
understanding of the world of worJc 
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is very liinilcd. Pci haps, the 
|)iescMvi(e ^*iju( iilioii of icudieis 
slioiild provide loi cxpei ieiues in 
various sellings. 

2. H the use of field nips and 
^uesl speakeis is hein^ lecoinfnended 
as methodologies lo 1)1* used wiiii 
eleinenlarv sdiool students, then 
perhaps preseivice programs ou^ht to 
letlect the use ot liel(l' trips and 
^uest speakers. 

:5. Soniewliere in the preser\i(c 
eiUuation ol teachers lliey ou^Iu to 
he ^iven thq opportunity to assess 
the personal .md s()( i.d \ alues ol 
woik. , 

L M(;ie enij>liasrs ou^Iit to he 
phued on helping preservi(e teachers 
ex.nnifie' tlieir own value system. 

\]odels ou^ht to he presented 
to pieservi(e students wliidi woidd 
iielp ^uide them in selecting 
tn.iterials that are cippropriate tor ^ 
elementary sdnx)! (aieei e(lu(.itiori 
pi o^ ranis. 

i). Selfdeveiopment. (opin^ • 
behaviors, .ittitudes and appre( i.Uions 
lehited to woik^ lifestvle. career 



inlormatiori, and decision making aie 
all (omponents ol career development 
and ought to be presented in 
preservi(^* teadiei ediicalion 
programs. y 

There was general (onsensus that, 
to date, the pul)li( schools h.ne 
provided the le.ideiship in developing 
t.ueei' ediuation. pu)giams. There 
are isol.ited teat her education ' ^ 

institutions that have made a gie.tt / 
deal of iin]/;;ut on pid)li( sdiool 
(aieei education programs. Where 
te.uher education institutions have 
becotne involved in career echu.uion, 
the emphasis seems lo have been on 
provicljn^ inservice types oi activities 
in the ioruis of w'C)rksliops . 

The p.uticipants at all three 
vv()rkshoj)s wrestled with defining 
caieei^education. Although they were 
fai irom arriving at a definition 
til. a woidcl be acceptable by the 
elernentarv education profession, most 
would agree that self developineril, 
work, .mcMife based (uriiculum are 
key words (but not the only words) 
that should be included in (areei 
educ atiori. 
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Small Group Discussions of Counselor Bclucators 
at the National Career Education Workshops 

J>r. William P. Ewens 

Oklahoma Sfafo Unlvor&ify 



It is a si/eable task to "summari^e ^ 
the small group discussions of 
(k)unselor Educators at the three 
Natii^al Career Education 
Workshops." Tfiis \yf\^i report will 
focus on the following three assigned 
topics for each workshop. 

1. Examine issues and problems 
in career education. 

2. Discuss tfie impHcations of 
(iireer education for local school 
(arcer guidance programs (counselor's 
role in program development and 
operation). 

Discuss tfic implications of 
(ounsclor's role in career education 
programs for tfie preparation of 
stiiool (ounselprs. 
The report will be a comppsit of 
tlie three worksfiops rather than to 
identify tlic product from the 
individual workshops. 

Issues and Problems 
in Career Educatiort 

I. The lack of a philosophical 
base for career cducaji^ion or any 
gt*neral agreement on the meaning 
of tfie (areer exhuatiorl concept was 
a (oncqrn of niany (onfercnce 
participants. Some indicated a 
reluctance to "move" in program 
(levehtpmcnt until a pfiilosophical 
basc^ is understood. I lic pul)lic 
(commuuity) seems more ready to 
develop scfiool fiased career 
education programs tlian are 
professional educators. 

Closely related to tlie philosophical 
f)ase for career education were 
concerns expressed for the meaning 
of "work". There is a tendency to 
deny the work etfiic and recognize 
that some people in our society do 
not enjoy work; some people work 
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in order to support a life style that 
is important to them. 

Some conference participants were 
concerned 'that »it seemed to be 
"big business" and the Federal 
Ck>vemment pushing for career 
education. They wondered as to' tjie 
ulterior motive behind this push for 
career education. There were those 
who wondered if career education' , 
was here to stay or only until there 
is a new Commissioner of Education. 

2. The career education concept 
seems to imply that if kids are given 
information, and they make the 
clioice gradually over a period of 
years, they will make the kind of 
choice that is the niost appropriate 
X ho ice for them; iha^Sphey will be 
happy ever after. Tliere is no 
research to support this assumption. 

Counselor certification 
recjuiremenis in many states may 
provide constraints in preparing 
counselors for career education. It 
may lie necessary to mocjify 
certification recjuirements to permit 
persons from business and industry 
to enter tfie profession. 

\. (Counselor educators tend to 
enipfiasi/e in ifie preparation 
pn)grams tfiose tilings they see as 
^ important. They need to consider 
the total counselor education {)rogram • 
Which includes many specialties 
other tiian school counselors; many 
sclv()ol counselors are employed in 
schools without career guidance 
programs. 

5. Current model for preparing 
counselors not appropriate for career 
education roles. Too much attention 
is focused on the college bound 
student. 7^lie therapeutic model of 
most programs may contribute to 
tiie counselor's reluctance to get 
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out of the office. Counselors seem to 
be reluctant to reduce the emphasi^ 
of some traditional roles such as ^ 
one-to-one counseling. *• 

G. There seems to be a lack oi 
trust between teachers, counselors^ 
administrators ijffel vocational- 
technical persoiniel which makes 
more difficult the develo[mient oi 
(areer education programs. 

Implications for Counselor's RoIq 

1. The counselor should he; a 
facilitator and a consuhant H) 
community groups, parents and 

teachers. 

2. l*he counselor should be 
responsible for developing a staff 
development or in-service trainmg- 
program for teachers and other staff 

members. , , , , 

3! The counselor shouJd help 
identify how people earn a living in 
the community and help utdi/e 
(ommunitv persons in the career 
guidance program; to get resources 
;uul materials that arc avadable and 
to rcalte the resource materials to 
c hissroom activities. 

L The counselor sj>c1uhl hmction as 
;i ionsultant and resource person to 
teadiers on the needs of students, 
families and society, {)articvdarly in 
terms of hmnan relations and career 
education. . 

.'). Ihe counselor must work witli 
parents to improve child rearing 
skills, in instilling cooperation, 
responsibility and positive self-image. 
I hirs probably implies that parenting 
is a career role to which we address 
ourselves. 

b. Ideallv. the counselor should he 
the coordiiiator of the system wide 
career guidance program which tries 
to help correlate the self knowledge 
with environmental knowledge wh'ich 
presumably a comprehensive 
program would include. 

7. I hev shouhl l)e going into the 
classroom lor group guidance . 
activities related to career T 
development. ' . ( 

8. They should be providuiji 
leadership in the development c^f an 



cf feet i ve t€aHilNr-'a>Wsete 
system. I'his is not the usual 
homeroom system but a career 
guidance Based teacher advisor system 
where teachers learn some things 
about career development, about life 
styles and about values clarification. 
This.wouhl be a {)art of the in-service 
training program. 

9. The counselor shouhl take some 
responsibility for developing 
individual systems for student 
exploration. These individual 
systems could include such things as . 
resources from library, program units, 
media centers, career resource 
centers, etc. 

10. rh^y should stimulate th^ 
creation and functioning of a career 
education advisory council involving , 
parents and community if there is 
not one already functioning. 

11. Thpy should assure that values 
clarification and decision making 
l)ecome an integral part of the career 
education program. There should be 
a balance between occupational 
information, self-clarification and the 
decision making proce?is. 

12. I he counselor shouhl serve as 

a catalytic agent to help assure that 
students get the heeded help on 
integrating and synthesizing the selt 
and environmental information. 

13. They need to be avJiilable to 
work with students as individuals and 
with student groups in classes for 
assisting them with values 
clarification, decision making, 
employment skills, how to get a job, 

14. I he counselor shouhl he 
availal)le to assess individual abilities, 
values, interests and needs and to 
help translate these in making 
within school placement decisions. 
They need to beccmie more involved 
in j()b placement respcmsrbilities with 
students still in school as well as 
school leavers, both graduates and 
clroj>outs. 

15. Counselors need to develop a 
greater alliance with employment 
service bureaus and witlr other 
persons outside the school who are 
doing placement. 
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It), ilic (ounscior needs full 
understanding of sdiool <urri<uiurn 
.ind (unicuiuni dcvclopnicnl ; 
icadicrs need understanding ol 
human relations. 

17. If (ounsclois arc to work with 
icadicrs and sOHjcnis relative to 
awareness oCself. the counselor must 
liave a tliorouf^li understanding of 
self: understanding of (onsultant and 
fadliiator role lu working with 
lea<heis in those areas of awareness 
of self and others as well as inlusing 
<arcer education concepts into the 
< urri( ulurn. 

18. I fie (ounseloi prov ides 
leadership for the inchrsion of leisure 
lirne roles in the career c-ducation ^ 
program: is sensitive to the- whole 
person and looks at ail roles of the 
person. 

H). I he counselor assists with the 
evaluation of the carec-r education 
programs and plans with tiie staff lor 
program improvement. 



Implications for 

Teacher and Counselor Education 

1. Praciicurn experiences in career 
plannin)^ and career dec ision making 
should he ernphasi/ecl ;is op|M)sccl to 
the iraditronal clinical kinds of 
approaches usc*d in practicum. 

2. Preparation programs' should 
it>t)k at values and work on values 
clarification in relation to the career 
dc-velc)prnent of different clientele: - 
tiie values clarification as related to 
women, nnriorities and people lcM)king 
at rion-traditional occupations; should 
give corisiderahle emphasis on lile 
styles. 

Some of the training experience 
should f)e work experience in husiness 
and mdustrv. The counselor siiould 
g(*t a better picture of work outside 
of c-ducation if they have not had 
this kind ol experience. 

1. The counselor needs trairnrig for 
leadership responsibilities to prepare 
for functioning as a consultant 
working with teachers: team leader 
in career development; resource 
person to teachers, etc. 

3. The counselor needs training in 



career guidance program 
.developrnc^nt, structuring, 
implementation and evaluation". 

h. I here is nec^d for more* training 
in group processes as related to 
career gmclance; how to work with 
teachers in devoiping diflrrent kinds 
ni group procedures rc-latc-d to carc'ei 
guidance ancj carc«c-r dc-vc-lopment. 

7. I here* is nec-d for more- training 
in funnan relations and particularh 
human rc-lations training to work 
with the caiec-r needs ol diverse* 
cultural and multiethnic groups. 

^- Tlu-re is need to involve 
counselors more* in woiking with 
pre^servicc* teachers in career 
dc-velopmerit and career education. B\ 
hc-ing involved at the presc-rvice 
period they are rnoie likelv to accepi 
the* responsibilitiy of working with 
teachers at the school level. 

The counsc-lor needs some 
experience in IcMrning to dc-velop or 
c reate teac hkig-lc'arning urnts, 
projects or action plans in career 
education and to bc«corne involved in 
c urric ulurn cleveloprnent ancf 
program aspects of career guidance*. 

H*. The counselor education 
program should inehrde the 
development of assertive«ness skills. 

1 I. The eou'nselor should know- 
tec hniepies and procedures to f)eeome 
more* visible after accepting the 
i)(>sition as a counselor if he/slie is to 
l)eeomc more effee tive in fune tiorung ' 
as a collaborator working with 
teachers and the administration. 

12. Counselor c'ducators may need . 
to work toward modification of 
counselor certification reciuirements 
il current rccprirements impede 
career education program /■ 
development. [ 

IS. Selective admission prcKedures 
iway rieed modification to |>crmit 
admission of mpre |x^rsons from 
l)usiness and industry; earlier student 
experrences in practicum type 
experiences may permit removing 
some students front the pro-am who 
should not be in helping relations 
jc)f)s. 

14. Counselor educators should get 
out of their offices and become 
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involved in in-%ervice and ore-service 
preparations (;f leather^) ana 
adminiatrators. i 

15. Counselc^r preparation 
departments could^^ciffer career 
education courses tA teacher 
educatic^n maj(;rs altlunigh it is 
recognized tfiat infusing career 
education into existing courses is 
probably tfie preferred nietliod. 

16. A 30 lunirs prcjgrain for 
preparing ((mnselors is not a 
sufficient aincnint (;f time t(; prepare 
a counsel(;r f(;r his/fier many 
responsibilities. 

17. Counselor education urogram 
should provide the c(nnise|((>r witli 



skills^ permit ting greater involvement 
witli the community; learning to 
organize and work with Community 
Advisory Boards in developing and 
operating career guidance programs. 

18. Counselors going into mental 
liealth centers, counseling for older 
persons, school psychoh^gists, etc. 
need t() know something about career 
development. 

19. Tliere is need to take an 
inter-disciplinary approacli to 
ccninselor teacher-administrator 
educaticjn, to bring tfies^ three 
groups together to kjok at tfie concept 
(jf career education, as they are 
preparing io function in scliools. 
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Summary of Industrial Arts 
Special Interest Group Sections 



Henry J. Sredl 

Univorsity of Illinois 

NOIK: VVliiic llic following 
represents participant (onccnsus on 
llic relationsliip between industrial 
arts and career educatiun. and the 
problems and issues asso( iated with 
that relationship, it .should be noted 
that exceptions to this concensus 
appeared in all three regional 
conferences because of space 
limitations, only the "majority 
opinion" iii^heref)y presented. 

The following outline represents 
the structure of the industrial arts 
and career education. 

A, Career Eduaiiiori: Where does 
industrial arts fit? 

H. Issues (in (I prohletns: Local 
Schools: 

I. Phice in total school operation 
2. Students 

,S. Personnel p 
J. (Curriculum lesources 

Financial resources 
i\. Imfilu atums for iendier 

edueation. 

A. (Career EdiK ation: Where does 
industrial arts fit? 

Various incnlels lor career 
education piogiiiins are used 
throughout the schools in the 
rnited States. pAamination of these 
howe\er. indicates there are basically 
four parts to caieer education no 
matter what model is used: (1) ^ 
awareness, (2) exploration/ 
orientatiorr. (S) preparation 
clev;elopment. and (I) maintenance. 
Industrial arts rnnkes its greatest 
cc)ntrif)ution in tlie awareness an^l 
exploration orientation stages. 

B. /. Place in toUil school 

operation 
As a part of general education, 
industrial arts makes its greatest 
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colitribution to career education on 
the elementary and junior high/ 
middle school level. It is at this level 
that the awareness and exploration/ 
orientation stages of career education 
are found. (It is acknowledged 
that awareness and exploration/ 
orientation can apply to individuals 
of any age, hut in the structured 
school operation, they are found on 
tiie elementary and junior liigh/ 
middle school levels. 

2. Students, 

All students, regardless of sex, 
intellectual ability, social or 
ac ademic bac kground, partic ular 
handicaps or special talents, should 
be included in industrial arts 
prc)grams. 

Personnel. 
Industrial arts teacliers historically 
have been involved with wluit are 
novN identilied as career educatior) 
activities. W^hile industrial arts 
focuses on ordy one part of career 
education, it is fell that industrial 
arts teachers have provided and can 
continue to provide leadership in 
career educ ation programs. 

/. (.urriculiifn resources. 
Industrial ;irts programs arc a 
rich source of career education 
curriculnrrx materials. Numerous 
industrial arts programs were 
identified as nuclei or existing career 
education programs. 

5 . fi nancial re s o u rv es. 
There is presently a dearth of 
financial support for industrial arts 
c.ueer education activities. While 
some monies have been made 
availal)le for such activities, these 
funds have made impacts in only 
isolated parts of the country. 
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I !u* "iinplic aiioiis lor icadin 
rdiuaiion fioin items in part H ol 
this rcpt)ri aie numcious, Ii is 
anii( ipalcd ihcic will be i^iralci 
need ior indusinal aiis pcisoniu*! .is 
llu* (oiucpl ot (aiccT rdiuaiion is 
iiK icasin^ly a((c|)i(*d in sdiool 
systems iluoughont tlu- United 
Slates. Iridustiiaul arts tcadicrs have 
tiaelitionalh l)^*tn stron^l-y involved 
vvitli (areei ediuation activities. 

Indusiiial .iits tea( her preparation 
will not onlv have to expand on the 
pie servue level but on tlie in seivice 
level as well. A hirj^e nwniher o! 
indiisiii.d ails leathers presently 
einploved were prepared in pro^ianis 
whi( h did iu>t re(of^ni/e the total 
concept ol career education, 
(^oiisecjuently. tliese individuals need 
reiiaininf^ to lurther the ellects 
ol inchisliial ait in caieei education 

Implementation ol tlie philosophv 
I elating industiial arts to career 
ediic.tiioii needs iniich attention on 
the teacher education le\el. Man\ 
current indusiiijil arts teacher 
preparation pro^r.irns still have 
pieser\icr prngr.nns on hotli the 



under j^raduate and grachiate levels 
which retlect an isolationist poin^ ol 
view. While philosophically 
suppor ting inter -disc i pi in ary 
involvement ol industrial arts 
personnel and programs, the teacher 
preparation program does little to , 
generate this philosophy into 
ongoing activity. 

Financing the changes needed in 
industrial arts teacher preparation 
programs will lace ditliculty. With 
pressures on most higher education 
institutions to cut expenditures, 
new irmovations in industrial arts 
teacher pieparation will he necessarv 
Inc reased cooper .Jtion with 
community colleges is seen as one 
w.i\ to provide the necessary 
llexihilitv in lutuie industrial arts 
teacher pieparation programs. 

While the r ehit ionship ol 
industrial .irts to career education, 
and the pic)N<*ms .issoci.ited with 
this tehuionship. c reated rruu li 
di\eisilied discussion, tliere was one 
point on which leelings were 
unanimous. Industrial arts is an 
important part ol c.ireer education 
and has a major role to play' in the 
dc'\elopmeni ol this concept. 
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Career Education Concern 
And Recommendation of 
Home Economics 
Teacher Educators 

Ruth D. Harris 

Virginlo Polytechnic Inatituto'^f 

Home F.(onorni(s I cadier 
Kdiuators met in smaii group 
sessions and discussed the present 
status relative to implementing^ 
(areer education into the home 
economics curiiculnm. Within tlie 
^oup some C)t the teacher educators 
had been extc*nsivc*lv involved' in 
implementing career education; vc-q 
however, others had limited 
involvc^ment. Some of the Teacher 
F.duc ators expressed a lack of 
knowledge ahou toe areer educ ation 
concepts. During the first session 
the foIlc)wing issues and problems 
in implementing career echicatic^n 
were identified: 

1. I.inuted resources 

2. Need for in-service programs 

3. Need to prepare teacher 
educators 

I. Lack of coorcTTfKition between 
counselors and tcacherV 

T). Lack of time and other 
resources to prepare curriculum 
materials 

fj. Lack of articulation between 
school, business, and labor 

7. Limited stiiff to implement 
career education 

8. Need for revising and /or 
developing curriculum materials 

9. I)iscontinuity between 
aspirations and expectations 

10. Need for better 
communications with classroom 
teachers ^ 

II, Need to set up demonstration 
sc hools 

12. Lack of parental involvement 
in the program 

13. Need to set up advisory 
committee 

14. Tiglitness of course 
recjuirements for undergraduates 

15. Lack of commitment by 



Adrnbiistrators 

If). Lack of expertise in infusing 
career education into existing 
c urric ulurtis 

17. Stereotyping of Home 
Lconomic*?! as a field for only females 

^ / 
Homo Economics Career Education: 

A Conceptual Framework 

During the session.s basic concepts 
relating to career education in Home' 
Econcmiics were identified and 
clisc'lm<:d, These concejjts might 
serve as^lie first stej) in the 
development of a conceptual 
framework for career education in 
Home Economics: 

1. Home and family life education 
is supportive of career development 
and is a component of career 

educ ation.* 

2. The home can be a learning 
center for career development. 

('areer education includes 
education for homemaking and 
family life as well as for wage- 
earning. 

1. Homemaking and occupational 
wage-earning programs are related ♦ 
disciplines with a common core of 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes. 
(Curriculum developmen'fe^ efforts in 
career education within home 
economics should emphasize these 
commonalities. 

.^). Education- for tlie dual role of 
hortiemaking and wag^-eaming is 
necessary for both men and women, 

6, The duality of homemaking 
should be given emphasis in career 
education and a concerted effort 
needs to be made within each subject 



•Dr Betty Simpson identified a nimiber of 
the concepts for prenentation and alscusaion 
at the workshop. 
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area to shpiv the relatedness of the 
basic skillsT^ttitudes, and knowledge 
taught and the potential value of 
these skills within the career role. 

7. Career education in home 
economics should provide the 
students with an opportunity to 
develop occupuational awareness, 
self-awareness, occupational 
exploration, orientation, and 
preparation in home economicii 
aricl relate^ occupations, p 

Recomm^ncMions 

/ 

Home Economics Teacher 
Educators should assume a leadership 
role in preparing teachers in pre- 
service as well as in-service programs 
for career education. Greater 
articulation on the part of teacher 
assertiveness, courage and 
educators'^^are needed in the efforts 
made in career education. It was 
suggested that each university 
develop learning packages and pool 
them through existing channels of 
communication such as "ERIC" and 
"HELPS" for the purpose, of sharing 
them with other mstitutions or 
individuals. Improved 
communications between teacher 
educators across tlie country is a 
necessity if career education is to 
implemented effectively. 

There is a lieed for the 
development of a rpodel to injuse 
career education intothe existing 
home economics cumculum. T^is 
process might begin by using Career 
Education (xincepts which coukl 
.serve as a base for the development 
of a matfix of home economics 
(oncepts to be infused into the 
elementary and secondary home 
(^(onomics curriculum. 

Other recojfijmendations were 



made for implementing career 
education into the home economics 
curriculum. I'liese recommendations 
are listed as follows: 

1. Home Economics Teacher 
Educators should take a leadership 
role in developing: 

(a) a definition of career education 
in home economic'S 

(b) a philosophy of career 
education in home economics 

(c) a conceptual framework "of 
career education in home economics 

(d) purposes of home economics 
^ith regard to career education 

(e) goals and objectives in home 
economics education in reference to 
career educatjon V 

2. The role of home economks in 
relation to career education shoMld 
be identified. 

3. Existing resources should be 
identified and disseminated. 

4. Home Economics should 
promote acceptance of nonwage 
earning careers, 

5. Career education should be 
implemented in the home economics 
curriailum at the elementary, 
secondary, post-secondary, and 
college levels. ^» 

5. Effective wflHhould be 
identified in orcH^lo evaluate the 
the implementation of career 
education. 

7. lecher educators should work 
as a team with other disciplines to 
implement career education. 

8. A systematic approach should 
be developed to apply career 
education to life-long learning in 
terms of home economics concepts. 

9. Career education should be 
implemented in preservice and 
inservice home economics teacher 
education programs. 

\ 
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Career Education 

In Secondary Education 

Gam Coombs 

Drigham Younp Univorsity 



I fic parti( ij).uiis in llic Secondary 
Kdiuation small ^ron}) sessions 
varied Irom cducatois wlio had. 
developed and lauglil (areer 
ediKation (iini(ula and (lasses to 
ediualois who had never lieard ol 
(aieei education [)el()re tlieii 
assif(Tunent to tlie (onleierue. A lew 
par t4( ipants were hostile towar^tl 
(irreer ediuation hut most 
par ti( ip.Hits had .i positive attitude 
toward (areer e(lu(ati()n .ind its 
potential (ontiii)Uti(>n to se(on(lary 
('(hnation. ^ 

I fiose parti(ipants re(ently 
introdn(e({ to (areei edu(.ition 
wanted a simple definition whereas 
those parli(ipants with many 
experiences in (areer education asked 
(piestions .ihout ways to introduce 
(areer e(lu(ati()n into sdiool (urri(ula 
and flow to (fiance teadiers to 
iruiJude (areer echuation (oruepts 
into their daily lesson plans. 

(reneral (oruerris o( those 
una( ([uainted witli (arcci e(lu(ation 
fo(Use(! upon the needjor a spe(ifi( 
deliniiion of (areer ediiration .ind 
f^reater (orueplual (larity in relating 
(areer education to general (Uiri(ula. 
Otfiers (jueslioned whether career 
education was not a j)assing tad 
with all participants guilty ol 
hancf'w agoning. Others wondered 
if career education was a religion, a 
nioveinent, or even a good thing for 
ecluc.it ion. After scnne warm 
discussions tfie grou^) 'agreed that 
specilic definitions should retnain 
tlie task of lociil schools, that career 
ediKalion was an important part of 
secoiridary sdiool (urri(ula. and that 
the l)asi( idea was a permanent 
};art of e(lu(alion. 

A spe(ifi( (oruern was fiow docs 
a teacher incorporate career 



education concepts into the already 
ovcrcjowded curricula, and where 
can a teacher locate the time to 
teacher career educatiori? 
I hiv concern included teacher ol 
metfiods courses lor preservice 
te^uhers as well as secondary 
teacl\ers of various suhjecl areas. 
Prolessors who teach methods couises 
complained that tfiey cannot teach 
everything they want without adding 
career eclucation. Ifiey asked what 
suhject matter conteru would he 
dropped to add career eclucation. 
Alter long and hot disc ussic^ris the 
groups decided that career education 
was .i process lor teaching suhject 
matter at the secondary le\el and 
\njuM*)n into regular couises lailiei 
th.m separ.it ion was tJie way to 
teach c.ireer education concepts. 
However, some felt that separate 
courses or units in career eclucation 
should he developed during the 
introductory stages of infusing 
career' education into teacher 
eclucation .md secoriclarv education 

' ( III! ic ul.i. Others suggc-sted tli.U 
career education was .i motivating 
l.utor which would reduce loss (>l 
time clue to discipline piohlems 
.md thus .ictuallv produce moic- time 
lor teaching skills aiich c oriteril. 
Finallv. some argued that tc-achcis 
needed to re evaluate their course 
goals and ohjectives. develop new 
priorities, and reioriii tli«ir cunicula. 
Once this proc es,s occurred it would 
he easy to inc lude c areer educ .ition. 
Par tic ip. nits were encouraged to read 
w|iat Thi RtioRN! c)i SrcMNnvRv 
KrxTAioN: A rrfyorl of ihr 
Xadorial Comfiiission on Hlir Rrfoyi)} 

'f)( Sf/s()n(l/ny Ediuaiion (197'^) 
recorimicnded on career education. 
Similar to the ahove concern were 



/ 



ft ' 

Participants 

^ A tot/il of 567 teacher ediuaiors^ 
r epresenting ()9 insii tut ions and 
every state, attended the workshops. 
F*arti( ipants from e^ch institution 
were selected by the Deaii of tiie 
(xdlege of Education of that 
institution anc^' generally represented 
the areas of ediitational 
adi^iinis'tratjon, secondary education, 
elernentary ecUication, guidance and 
(Counseling, vocation^!, education, 
industrial arts education and home 



economics. liie De^n was asked to 
select the ^participants from his 
institution because it was felt that 
the Dean,. by virtue of his leadership 
role, couTd determine more accurately 
whc/'^in his .institution would be the 
apprcopriate representative to * 
attencl the workshops. The following 
listvof participants rs grouped 
alphabet iciilly according to 
finstitution. 



CENTRAL REGION 



UNIVERSITY' OP ARKANSAS 
FoyvHevilie, AR 72701 
Dr. John A. Roiloff 
Dr. Jack DE Vore, Jr. 
Dr. Rebt J. Davis 
Dr. L H. Moore 
Dr. Don Roumagoux 
Dr. Phillip Besonen 

UNIVERSITY OP ILLINOIS' 
Urbona, IL 61801 

Dr. len Westbury 
Dr. Henry KaczoqskI 
Dr. Marlow Slater 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
South Bend, IN ^ 466T5 

Dr. Eldon Ruff 

Dr. Vincept Peterson 

Dr. Gerald Dudley 

Dr. Curtis Loggett 

Dr. Richmond Calvin 

Dr. Alan Parolius * 

Prof. Doris Spoichor 

Prof. Kont Laundoman 

UNIVERSITY OP INDIANA 
Bloomington, IN 66801 

Dr. Thomas White 
Dr. Robert Harris 
Dr. Ployd Coppodge 
Dr. Paul Mungor 
Mr. Jerry Kaisor 
Ms. Doris. Adomatis 
Dr. Ashley Bishop 
Dr. Leon McKonzie 

IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Ames, lA 50010 

Dr. William Wolansky 
Dr. Joan Breitor 
Dr.* Ray Bryan 
Dr. Era Ptolds 



KANSAS ESTATE COLLEGE 
Emporia, KS 66801 

Ms. Eva Dold 
Mr. Mark Erickson 

KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
MaohoHani KS 665(|6 

Dr. Herbert E. Kaiser 
^ Dr. Kent SteWart 
Dr. Paul A. Walter 
Dr. Mary Harris ^ 
Dr. Tom Hewitt 
Prof. Jan Wissman 

UNIVERSITY OPHCANSAS 
Lawrence, KS 66044 

Dr. Walter Smith 
* Dr. Roberf Micha! 

Dr. Don Deshler 
UNIVERSITY OP KENTUCKY 
Lexington, KY 40506 

Dr. Pat Cegelka 

Dr. Clayton Omvig 

Dr. Dennis Parson 

Dr. Inez Hill 

Dr. Catherine Lytle 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Baton Roguo, LA 70803 

Dr. John Garrett, Jr. 
Dr. Robert C. Von Brock > 
Prof. Walter Oaxner, Jr. 
^ Dr, Phiirp W. Hansen 
Dr. Charles W. Sauls 
Dr. Charles W. Smith \ 
Ms. ClaOdefte Simonequx 
Dr. Doris Lentz 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 

Or. Don A. Morgan 
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Dr. Allen Glenn 
Dr. David B. Jorkquist p 
Dr. Marjorie M. Brown 
Dr. Lorraine S. Hanson 
Dr. Martone .Mttchol) 
Dr. May Kl6uren3 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
University MS 30677 

Dr. Charles Shorv/ood 
Dr. Harold Hein 
■Dr. -Ronoid f o rtr i d g e . 
»Prof. Lavorno Heliums 
Dr. Dudley Sykos . 

UNIVERSITY OF AAlSSOURI 
Columbia, MO 65201 ' 

» • 

Dr. Joan Dohorty 

Dr. Wayne Dumas 

Dr. Botfy Bw'^artln 

Dr. Milton Mitte^ 

Dr. Bob Stov/arfl 

Mr. Jim Pershing 

Ms. Carolyn Rainey 

Mr. Ray Ryan 

Ms. Gail Hagce 

Ms. Carolyn Magnusson 

Dr. Charles Snethon 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Kansas City. MO 64108 

Dr. Jack Krueger 
Dr. Helen Stevens 
Dr. Joseph Wolff 
Dr. Bruce Baker 
Dr. Phyllis Culp 

UNIVERSITY QF NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, NE 68503 

Dr. Max E. Hansen 

Dr. Margaret Johnson 

t>r. James M. Moy 

Dr. Keith W. Prichard 

Dr. Ud^ Jansen 

Dr. Lee Witters 

Dr. Ronald Joekel 

Dr. Hov/ard Eckel 

OHIO STATE university" 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Dr. Loren Stull 
Dr. Joseph Quaranta 
Dr. Penny Reighart 
Dr. James Sage 
Dr. Phillip Smith 
Dr. William Umstattd 
Dr. Betty Molragon 
Dr. Sally Navin 

OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Stillwater, OK 74074- 

Dr. Jim Seals 

Dr. Doug Aichelle 

Dr. Harold Polk 

Dr. Margant Calleser|^ 

Dr. Wayne Lockwood 



Dr. Robert Purvis 
Dr. Jim Key ^ 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
Norman, OK 73069 

Dr. Amour Andrev/s^ 
Dr. Billie Holcomb 
Dr. Elizabeth EHington 
Dr. Loy Prickett' 
Dr. Robert Bibens 
* Prof. Ann' Ward 



SOLTTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
Edwardsvilie, IL 62025* 

Dr. Donaid Baden 
Dr. George Ackeriund 
Dr. Henry Boss 
Dr. Doan Gray 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Knoxville, TN 37916 

Dr. Gerold LA Borde 
Dr. Melvin Miller * 
Dr. Sandra Miller 
Dr. Mark Hlftctor 
Dr. Charles Poccolo 
Dr. Lai-ry Haaby 
Dr. Robert Thurman 
Dr. Trudy Banta 

EAST TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
Cbmmerce, TX ' 75428 

Dr. Judy Wilson ^ 

NORTH TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
Denton, TX '76203 

Dr. Reg Vfinely 

Dr. Roosevelt Washington' 

Dr. Richard Gallion 

Dr. Ann Williamson 

Dr. ED Bonk 

Dr. Pat McCleod 

Dr. Lana Mangold 

Dr. James Turner 

TEXAS Tech university 

Lubbock. TX 79409 

Dr. James Culp 
Dr. Jane Coi/iter 
Dr. Owen Caskey 
Dr. Wejdon Beckner " 
Dr, Billy Askins 
V Dr. Bruce Mattson 
Dr. Jullian Biggers 
Dr. Marvin J. Dvoracek 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 

Dr. Gerald Davis 

Dr. Donald Stephenson 

Dr. Neal Pritchard 

Dr. Karen Zimmerman 

Dr. John De:utscher 

Dr. John Stevenson 

Dr. Mike Ritland 

t Dr. Carlyle Gilbertson 
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€ENTRAk STATE UNIVERSITY 
Edmond, OK 73034 

Dr. Jerry Morton 
Dr. Gene McPhail 



) 

Dr. Jerry Geol 
br. Mpcic Wedel 
Dr. Edgar L Petty 
Dr. Joe KIngor . 



WESTERN REGION 



ARIZONA STATt t»NfV€ftSfTY 
Tempo, AZ 85281 

Dr. Mack RoUton 
Dr. Robert Ripley 
Dr. Ray Worhnor 
Dr. Ernest Hirapa 
Dr. G. D. McGrath 
Dr. Carl Bartol 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
Tucson, AZ 1^5721 

Dr. Marsdon B. Stokes 

Dr. Herbert B. Langon 

Dr. Poul J. Danielson 

^ Or. Doris E. Manping 

Dr. Darroll L. Roubinok 

Dr. Edward Van Metro 
Mr. Gary McKay 

Dr. Bronda Even 

UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
* Fairbanks, AK 99701 

Dr. David Mongusso 

Dr. Lilly Stoinson 

Dr. Ann Walsh 

Dr. Moba Polosi 

UNIV. OF CALIF. AT LOS /ANGELES 
Los Angeles, CA 90q24 

Dr. Gordon Berry 

pr. Evan Keislar * v 

Pr Ralph Brogman ) 
Dr. Charles Hoaly 

SAN FRANCISCO STATf UNIVERSITY 
San Francisco, CA 94T32 

Dr. William Cov/an 

Mr. Ralph Hansen 

Dr. John Dierke 

Mr. John Lynch 

Dr. Hal Jonsson 

Dr. Finis Dew 

Dr. Dorothy Wottby^Gibson 

COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Fort Collins, CO 80523 

Dr. William Johnson 

Dr. Ed Schelhaas 

Dr. Richard Fisher 

Dr. Lonnie Wood: \ 

Dr. Glen Rash 

Dr. Joseph- Daly 

Dr. Vern Oremut 

Dr. Carilyn^ Krobiel 



UNIVERSITY OF NORTHERN COLOHADO 

Grooljgiy, CO 80631 



S 



Bob Johnson 
Dr. Tom Saffell 
^ / Dr. John Kruger 
Dr. Warren Lasoll 
Dr. Valerie Sorensen 
Dr. Windel Osorno 
Dr. William Arnold 

UNIVERSITY OF HAWAIM 
1776 University Avenue 
Honolulu, HI 96022 

' -Or. Shiro Amioka 
Dr. John Thompson 
Dr.* Donaljd Leton 
Dr. Marvin Poyior 
Dr. Solomon Jaecket 
Dr. Philip Whitosoll 
Dr. Lawrence Zone 
Dr. Verda Date 

<NIVERSITY>OF IDAHO 
Moscow, ID 03843 
I 

Dr. Thomas Bell 
Dr, Robert Shreve 
Dr. William Biggam 
Dr. Oscar Kjos 
Dr. James Bikkie 
Dr. Mpfle Carano 
JDr, Larry Wriggle 



WPDNTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Bo\eman, MT 59715 

DA Earl Ringo 

DrJ John )V. Kohl 

Dr. Norman Milliken 

Dr. Douglas Polette 

Dr. Franklin Greenough 

Dr. Douglas Bishop 

Dr. Carol Parker 

Dr. .Angelina Parsons 



UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, 
Reno, NV 89507 



RENO 



Dr. Edmupd Cain 

Dr. Maurice An&elabehere 

Dr. John Campbell 

Dr. Lucille Gucket 

Dr. Joseph Eriach 

Dr. Keith Pierce 

Dr. Arleen Otto 

Dr. Ivan Leo 
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UNIVERSITY OF JHEV/ 
Albuquerque, 

Dr. David Ddrllng 
' Dr. Paul Pohland / 
Dr. RoderiC WcigOnor 
Dr. Frank FieM 
Dr. Harpld Dfummond 
Dr. Mildred Pittman 
Dr. GeorQf Keppers 
Dr. ^dntli Snell 
Dr. Bet^^.Mae Hartman 

UNlVEgSjtY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
Grancl fojrk, KD 58201 

fcfr forry Smiley o 
Dr. Allan K/le 
Pr* Lincoln Jerstad 
0r. Ray Podell 
Or, Cai Vraa 
pft Lois Schneider 

Om^GON STATE UNIVERS^ITY 
C^rvallis, OR 97331 

Dr. Mdry* Grieve ^ 

C^. Glen Ctarit 

Dr. Jo Ann White 

Dr. Fronlc Cross ' • 

Dr. Larry Kennelce 

Dr. Lester B^als ^ 

Dr. Forest Gathercoal 

Dr. Jim Ashlocit 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
Vermillion, SD 57069 

Dr. Thomas Moriarty 
, Dr. Paul Otto 
Dr. Charles Bryan 
Dr. Keith Thomson 
Dr. Joan England 
Dr. O. Christensen 
Dr. Cecil Kipling 
Dr. Robert Ryan . 

TEXAS^A&M UNIVERSITY 
College Station, TX 77843 

Dr. Leslie Richardson ^ 
Dr. Robert Hurley 
Dr. Dennis Householder 
Dr. Douglas dodv^in 
Dr. Michael Ash 
*Dr. Earl Knebel 
Dr. Dale Gutcher 
Dr. Roy Bennett 

BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 

* Dr. Jerry Grover * ' 

Dr. Ivan D. Muse 
Dr. Vern Wade 
Dr. Ralph Smith 
Dr. Carol Ellsworth 
Dr. Ronald D. Bingham 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Salt Lake City, UT 84112 

Dr. Fred Buchanan , 
Dr. Opal Patrick 



UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY ^ 
Ugon, UT 84332 

Dr. Eldon Drake 

Dr. Robecka Mitcholl 

Dr. Jay Monson 

Dr. Neill Slack 

Dr. Ted Ivarie 

EASTERN WASHINGTON STATE UNIV. 
Chonoy, WA 99004 

Mrs. Jackie Hanke 
Mr, John f^rUy 
Dr. Lula Hepton 
Dr. Jim flynn 
Dr. Walter Pov/ers 
Dr. Archie Hornfelt 
Dr. Mary Johnston 

WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, 
PMllman, WA 99163 

Dr. George Robinsofn ^ 

Dr. Diarffe Proctor 

Dr. William Bakamls 

Dr. Albert Waterman 

Dr. Constance Kravas 

Dr. Thomas Ruff 

Dr. James Shoemaker 

Dr. Dale Anderson 

UNIVERSITY OF V/YOMING 
Laramie, WY 82070 

Dr. Ivan Willey 
Dr. J. Wesley Little 
Mr. Keith Birks 
Dr. Kent Allen 
Dr. Laurence Walker 
Ms. Muflei Forney 
Dr. Eugene Moron 
Dr. David Capuzzi ' 

STATE COORDINATORS 

Mr. Darrell Ward / 
c/o Marion lED * 
3180 Center Street, N.E. 
Salem, OR 97301 
Mr. Robert Haakenson 
Idaho Dept. of Education 
Len Jordan Office Bldg. 
floyrip 83720^ 
Dr. Jim Ellington ' 
Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth, OR 97331 
Mr. Lynn Jonson 
Utah State Board of Education 
14($0 University Club Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
Dr. Jan Dickson 
Utah State Board of Education 
. 1400 University Club Bldg.' 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
Dr. Ray Warner 

Ufah State Board of Education 
1400 University Club Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
Dr. Orval Hughes 
3805 Simms 

Albuquerque, NM 87106 
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^ASTERN REGION 



AUBURN UNIVERSITY 

Auburn, AL 36830 
« • - 

Dr. R. Stafford ClaVic 
Dr. Ovo Jensen 
Dr. A. J. Atkins 
Dr. GenQ Meodows 
Dr. Wiley Hartzog 
Prof. Charlotte AAcCall 
Dr. Gordon Patterson 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
Storrs, CT 06268 

Dr. ^Ifred Mannebach 
Dr. Clarence Colder 
Dr. Donald Thompson 
Dr. Marian Wils6n 
Dr. Thomas Goodklnd 
Prof. William Reed 

UNIVERSITY of DELAWARE 
Neward, DE 19711' 

Dr. William Bailoy 
Dr. Theodore M. Feeiy 
Prof. Joseph DoCoroh 
Dr. Nevin R. frantz 
' Dr. Patricia Stetson 
Dr. Daniel Pasknwitz ' 
Dr. Hotter Stewart 
Dr. C, P. Campbell 

EAST CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Greenville, N.C. 03431 

* Dr. Vila Rosenfeld 
Dr. Mary Fowlvr 
Dr. Robert Leith 

IhAs. Jo«»ph Congl«ton 
Prof. Donna Congleton 
Dr. AnKa Brehm 

EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
Charleston, IL 61920 

Dr. Harry Merigis 
Dr. Charley Joley 
Dri Ann Jackson 
Dr^ Kenneth Sutton 
Dr. Donald Moler 
Dr. Marian 3huff 
Mrs. Barbara Owens 
> Dr. Clifford Strandberg 

FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Tallahassee, FC 32306 

Dr, Dw4ght Burton * 

* Dr. L V. Rasmussen 



Dr. Paul Nelson 

Di. B. Thomas Deomork 

Dr. Hugh Hinely 

Dr. Robert L. Lathrop 

Dr. Harmon Burck 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Athens, GA ^^>b601 

Dr. Joseph ^llliams^ 

Dr. G. Roc^o Wdlls 

" Dr. Ray Br^co 

Dr. Marion Ascho 

Dr. H. Cyrus Hawn 

Dr. Tom Hephner 

Of. Richard Granum 

Dr. Mary Combs 

Dr. Allen Cross 
a 

KEENE STATE COLLEGE 
Keene, N.H. 03431 

Dr. Eric Rannisto 
Dr. William Hullo 
Dr. James Spangenberg 
Dr. Thomos Crowley 
Dr. Geoffrey Robarge 

UNIVERSITY OF MA\m 
Gorham, /yVE 04038 

Dr. Lorep DoNyttoy 

Dr. PouJ Walker 
<j Dr. Mary Pino 

Dr. Robert Nqnnay 

Dr. ArthCir Berry 

Dr. Robert Southworth 

Dr. John Ford 

Town Hall Annex ' « 
Sanford, ME 04073 

AVARSHALL UNIVERSITY ^ 
Hungtington, WV 25701 ' 

Dr. Harold Lewis 
' Dr. Levene Olson 
Dr. Martha Blakonship 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
College Park, MD 20742 

Dr. Robert Risinger 

Dr. George Marx 

Dr. Robert Peters 

* Dr. Premala Brewster 

Dr. Walter Mietus 

MICHIGAN*STATE UNJ^ERSITY 
East Lansing, Ml 48823 

Dr. Earl Newman 
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Dr Larry Borosago 

Dr 'Miko White • 

Dr. Jim Engelkos 

Dr. Roger Niemoyor 

Dr. Jiqo Nolson 

NEV/ YORK STATE UNJV AT BUFFALO 
Duffoio, NY 14214 v 



Dr 
Dr 
Dr 
Or 
Dr. 



Mary Davis 
Richard Salzor 
Oliver Gibson 
ClizofaoYh King 
Aibort Pautlor 



At OSWEGO 



NEW YORK STATE o UNIV. 
Oswogo, NY 13126 

Dr Ralph Sponcor 

Dr Clarence Troxlor 

Dr. Donald Horrlng 

Dr Vornon Tryori 

Dr Bob ThompsoA 

' Mr iustico Chonoy* 

Dr Bruco Lostor ^ 

Dr. Doug Rubinstein 



NORTH CAROLINA STATE A&T UNIV 
Groonsbor<&. NC 27411 



Dr. Williom tLawflftico 
• Dr S O /ones 
Prof. ^Pamela Huntor 
Prof Bornico Johnson 
Dr C. W. Pmcknoy 
Prof: Aqno Gravos 
Prof. Jamos Dawkins 
Dr. S. JosQph Shaw 

PENN STATE UNIVERSITY 
UnivorsflV Park, PA 16802 

Dr. Tom Long 

Dr. Ronald Kablo 

Dr Frar\k Adolman 

Dr. eiizpboth Ray 

Dr. Dorothy Alfko 

RHODE ISLAND ''college" 

Providence, Rl 02900 
Dr. Walter Crocker 
Dr. Ronald ^Esposito 
Prof. Charles Foltl 

.'^yDfl Patricia Glosheen 
. i'rof. William Kavanough 

. -Praf. Judith Kelly ^ 
Dr. Maureen LapQn 
Dr. James McCrystal 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

Now Brunswick, NJ 08903 

Dr. Charles Doty 



UNIVERSITY^OF SOOTH CARO|i,lNA 
Columbia, sd 29200 

Prof. Nancy Copk 
Dr. Jock Lyday 
♦ Dr. Larry V/inocoff j 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY " 
Philodolphio, PA 19122 

Dr. Frank Sutmon 
t Dr, Theodore Coto 
Dr. Carol Bronk 
Prof. Neil LeMino • . 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
Burlington, VT 05401 ♦ 

Dr. Russell Agne 
Dr. Thomos Bloom 
, Mr. Dovid Wblk 
Dr, Pefer. Kelmarv^ 
Dr. Chorlet Letteri 
Dr, Williom Marchont 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Blacjcsburg, VA 24061 

Dr. Dewey Adams 

Dr. James Hocrner 

D>. William Dugger 

Dr. David Hutchins ' 

Dr. N, Alan Shoppard * 

Dr. Thomas Hohenshil 

Dr. J. W. Warren 

Mr. Richard Vorndron 

STATE COORDINATORS 

Mr. Edword Yeatts 
Stoff Dev. Coordinaior 
ESEA Title lU 

Campbell County Teachers Ctr. 

Rustburg, VA 24588 

Mrs. Betty Hawley 

ESEA Title Ml . 

Campbell County Teachers Ctr. 

Rustburg, VA 24588 

Mrs. Anito Barber 

State Coordinator 

Career Education « ^ 

Room 015 State Office BIdg. 

Montgomery, AL 36104 

Ms. Margaret Forqucron 

Dept. of Educatiorr 

Knott BIdg. Roam 217 

Tallahassee, FL 32304 

Mr. George Love 

Dept. of Educotion 

Box 911 ^ - 

Harrtsburg, PA 17126 
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National Career Education Workshops 



GENERAL PRESENTERS ' 

,Dr. Robert Wotihan 

Dr. Cot Hoilman 

Dr. )amo^ S^mifh . 

Dr Pout Mc/iichak 

Dr. Wendell Sharpton 

Mr. Eugeno Sydnor 

Dr. Kennoth Hoyf 

Dr. Sidney High „ 

FACILITATORS 

• Dr. Ruth Harri* 
College of Education 
Virginia ^lytochnic Inslltuto 
Blacksburg, VA ^24061 

Or. Honry SrodI 
Alleghony Intormodiato Unito 
Tv/o Alloghony Contor 
Suite yfoO 

Pitt^*?^r|h. PA 15212 

Dr. Maria Potor»on 
Elomontary Education Dopartmont 
Eb^torn* Illinois Univorsity 
Chorloston. IL 61920 

Dr. Betty Nowlon 
Collego of Education 
University of Arizdna 
TuMon, AZ 85721 

Dr. W. Price Ewons 
Guidance & Counseling 
314 North Murray Hall 
Oklal)ama State University 



Dr. Garn Coombs - 
Collego of Education 
Brigham YQUng University 
Provo. UT 84601 

Dr. Keith Goldhammer, Dean 
College of Education 
Michigan State University 
*Ec|st Lgnsing, Ml* 48823 



Dr. Jerome tAozi 
' College of Educotion 
University of Minnesota 
MinnecK^olis. MN 55455 

(Centr^ Region owly-4ii Place of Dr. Evans) 



U.S. OFFICE QF .EDUCATION 

Mr. Terry Nev/ell 

Program Officer. 

Bureau of Career Education 

U.S. Office. of Education * 

ROD #3 Room 3319D ' 

7th, ond D Streets. N.W. 

Washington. Di€. 20202 

Ms. Margot *4.yddane (Eostern Region) 
Dureau^of Careqr' Education 
U.S. C5ffice of Education 
ROB #3 'Room 33190 
>th and D Streets. N.W. 
WasKington. D.C. 2p202 

Ms. Doris Shqkin 
Bureau of Career Education 
U.S* Office of Education 
ROB #3 Room 331 9^ 
7th aqd D Streets. N.W. 
S//ajhington. D.C. 20202 

Dr. Phillip Hefloy (Central Rtfgion) 
Regional Commi^ionor of Education 
HEW Region No. VI! 
Kansas City. Missouri 64106 

Dr. Loon Minear {Western Region) 
Regional C6mmissioner of Education 
HEW Region No. VMl 
D^onver. Colorado 80202 

Dr. Walker Agnew CEastorn Region) 
Regional Comrnissipner of Education 
HEW Region No. Ill 
Philadelphia. Ponn. 19101 

\ 
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Concision 



"(Career KdiKatioii: A Clhallenge oi 
Our Time" was tlic theme oi ilic 
Natic^iiuil (Career TUIik ation 
Workshop funded hy the US Office 
of Education and' sponsored l)y 
Oklahoma State University. I lie 
assumption that career education is 
"a c hallenge of* our time" in ^ 
education may he open to c]uestion. 
But, if we as teac her^duc ators can 
ohjettively examine c)ur field and 
perceive any faults, ineqiiities or 
siiyrt comings, tfien we a r e 
obligated as professionals to address 
tfiose issues and seek a means of 
coping witfi tfiem. 'I'fie cfiarge of 
tlic National Career Education 
Worksiiop was to highligfit a cc)ncej)t 
tiiat has dcvclopcci significant K-12 
public school support and is viewed 
by many educators, iaymarv and 
i)usinc5ksmen as a means for 
facilitating necessary change in 
our educational system. 

With respect tx) the direction of 
change, rrlariy teacher-educators 
arc cjuick to agree tfiat some 



modifications are necessary, however 
, there is a great deal of confusion 
coiueniing just t^xac tly wlial clianges 
are needecl. 

As leaders in positions of affecting 
c flange, teac fier educ ators are 
expectod to operate from a stmng 
i)ase of knowledge and understanding. 
Wilfiout it, an accepted cfirection is 
likely to i)e disastrous as i)eneticial. 
I fierefore, it is evident that change 
should not i)e undertaken simply /or 
its own ^ake . . . tfiere must l)e 
purpose. "I fiere must i)e specifically 
delineated goals suj)porteci by 
rationale wfiic li is explic it, ' 
examinal)le, and defensible.. 

Future courses of action, therefore, 
can f)e justified only to tfie extent 
that tfiey are representative of a 
commitment to the realization of a 
beneficial end. (Career education, is 
possif)ly a means to lliat end. It may 
be one mode of meeting the needs 
of people and j)rovicling a guide for 
successful living. 
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